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Biarp of the Geek. 


Tue summer Session of 1910 came to an end on 
Wednesday, and the House of Commons adjourned until 
November 15th. Its sole fruits are a series of non- 
party measures, mainly concerned with royalty, such as 
the Declaration Bill, the Regency Bill, and the Civil 
List Bill. All these measures are the fruits of con- 
cealed, or half-concealed, agreements between the two 
front Benches, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour forming 
for the nonce a kind of duumvirate. The only interrup- 
tion of this reign has been a slight but perceptible rift 
with the House of Lords. This year the area of con- 
flict was a tiny one, being confined to the Census Bill 
and to the small measure which compensates farmers for 
disturbance under the Holdings Act, instead of ranging 
over the whole field of politics. On the Census Bill, the 
Lords gave way, and the Commons struck out their 
amendment providing a religious census. On the Holdings 
Bill, the Lords insisted on their amendment (a small and 
in itself not improper one) which extended the period 
of claim from September to November. But it seems 
doubtful whether, as the Lords’ amendment tends to in- 
crease a public charge, it does not infringe the privileges 
of the Commons on the very subject which was at issue 
over the Budget of 1909. 


* * # 


WE are apparently once more upon the verge of a 
Thibetan expedition. Lord Morley has resisted the in- 
citements of Simla for some years, but at last he has so 
far yielded as to allow a force to be collected in readiness. 
Lord Crewe explained in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
that it is destined to protect our trade agencies at 
Gyantse and Yatung (which already have escorts of 
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sepoys) from some danger unspecified. He added that 
it will not interfere between the Thibetans and the 
Chinese, an intimation which will sadly disappoint the 
forward school. It is difficult to discover any 
reason for this expedition, save the growing sense 
among Anglo-Indians that the first was useless. 
The fact is, of course, that the Chinese, whom 
we more or less invited to make their suzerainty a 
reality, have now practically converted Thibet into a 
province, which they govern directly. We allowed them 
to pay the indemnity which we imposed on Thibet, and, 
of course, they have paid themselves by assuming a real 
responsibility. Any other Power would have done the 
same thing. No Imperial Power pays the debts of its 
feudatories without expecting something in return. 


* * * 


In an article in the “ Times,’’ Sir Francis Young- 
husband makes a comprehensive attack on the policy of 
Lord Midleton and Lord Morley. They have, he com- 
plains, thrown away the fruits of the Lhasa expedition, 
and the Chinese have now “insinuated themselves be- 
tween us and the Thibetans.’’ He fails, however, to make 
it clear why this is an evil. It is surely preferable to 
deal with a relatively civilised Power. In any event, the 
complaint comes too late. We invited China into 
Thibet, and took her money. It is true that the Dalai 
Lama and his party, whom the Chinese have deposed— 
we used to have no name too bad for him—is now in- 
viting us to intervene in his interests. Sir F. Young- 
husband declares rather naively that, having once inter- 
fered, it is “ cruelly inhuman o “ leave them in isola- 
tion.’”’ We slaughtered so many in 1904 that it would 
apparently be inhuman to refuse to slaughter more in 
1910. Lord Morley’s policy of isolation seems to us the 
only wise and the only honest policy. But we fail to 
understand how the present preparations for a fresh 
expedition accord with it. Who threatens our agent at 
Gyantse? The Chinese have no case against us. The 
Thibetans are said to be in love with us, and to be inviting 
us to rule over them. If there is any danger at 
Gyantse, a small reinforcement would suffice without this 
formidable expedition, which is waiting on the frontier 
for something to happen and someone to punish. 


” 


* 7 * 


THe Government may be congratulated on their 
success with the Royal Declaration Bill, for, when the 
one blot on it was removed, the opposition dwindled to 
its proper insignificance. The opposition in the Commons 
was confined to the Orangemen, Mr. Long sliding out 
of his not very manly attitude, and in the House of 
Lords to Lord Kinnaird. All the other forces in the 
Peers, the official Opposition, through Lord Lansdowne ; 
the Established Church, through the Primate ; the Tory 
High Churchmen, through Lord Halifax, made up a 
chorus of blessing. The Archbishop of Canterbury even 
suggested that he was the author of the new formula 
affirming the King’s Protestant Faith, though we were 
under the impression that it was taken verbatim from 
the Nonconformist Committee in the Commons. The 
Archbishop added that he could not have accepted the 
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early phrasing, because it gave a new and misleading 
statutory designation to the Church of England, but the 
Bill in its present form was an embodiment of “ Chris- 
tian common. sense.’’ Finally, Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh emphasised the Scottish acceptance of the present 
Declaration, though he insisted that Scotland was as 
one man against the words which bound the Sovereign to 
be a member of the English Church. 


* * * 


THE case of George Archer-Shee, the Osborne cadet, 
who was charged with stealing a postal order for five 
shillings, came to an end on Friday week, the Ad- 
miralty withdrawing their demurrer to the petition of 
right and admitting the boy’s innocence. They did not 
do so until the case had utterly broken down and after 
they had made every effort to prevent it coming into 
court. Questioned in Parliament, Mr. McKenna ad- 
mitted that the boy’s innocence had been established, 
and defended the action of the Crown in taking a 
demurrer, reminding the House that “ private rights 
and interests had often to be sacrificed to the public 
good.”” What does this sentence mean? That a public 
department has a “ right’’ to destroy a boy’s character 
on a false charge, and that the “ public good ”’ is con- 
cerned in his submitting to it? We should have thought 
that the “ public good ’’ was depraved by such conduct, 
as by the not dissimilar Dreyfus case. 


* * * 


Lorp Justice KENNEDY made an interesting, ideal- 
istic presidential speech in opening the Conference of the 
International Law Association on Tuesday. The Asso- 
ciation, he said, was at war with the idea of “selfish 
national isolation.’’ Its Christian aim was that 
of persuading mankind of the solidarity of its 
true interests. The greatest agent for such a purpose 
was the unification of language; but, as this was im- 
possible, a resort must be had to the unification of law. 
Individuals in all the civilised nations could not hope 
for a common forum, “ but they might have a common 
system of law in every forum,’’ which, coupled with the 
growth of neighborly feeling, would tend to make war 
impossible. Lord Justice Kennedy might have added that 
the Hague Conference had set up the theory of Right 
as sole regulator of State relations, and that the civilised 
States, through the International Prize Court, had, in 
M. Bourgeois’ words, acknowledged and created an 
‘international, compulsory, and permanent jurisdiction 
superior to their national jurisdictions.’’ This is surely 
a long step forward. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, the German movement for a naval 
agreement with us steadily develops. This week has 
seen an important accession in the person of the military 
expert, Colonel Giaidke, who suggests as a basis that 
Germany should pledge herself not to exceed the limits 
of the Naval Law either by laying down more ships or by 
accelerating the rate of building. British superiority 
at sea must be taken for granted; all that Germany 
wanted to modify was our “ absolute supremacy ”’ at sea, 
and this, like Germany’s absolute supremacy on land, 
time was always modifying, through the growing power 
of the smaller maritime nations. This is precisely the 
point at which the naval ambitions of the two Powers, as 
we have contended times out of number, are reconcilable. 
We see that the “ Kélnische Zeitung ’’ takes the same 
line as Colonel Gidke, and says that Germany has 
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reached her standard of naval power, and should not 
seek to climb “‘ the highest spoke of the ladder.’’ 
* * * 

WE are very glad to see that the Government have 
adopted our hint as to the promotion of co-operative 
credit for agriculture. On Thursday Lord Carrington 
told the National Farmers’ Union that he proposed to 
lay before his colleagues—with the approval of the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
a plan for giving “ improved legislative, administrative, 
and financial facilities for the establishment on a sound 
basis of a satisfactory system of co-operative credit banks 
—especially for the benefit of agriculture.’’ We hope 
that this means a solid measure of help, which we sug- 
gested last week might well take the form of a State 
loan to the Central Bank, out of which it might at once 
extend its slowly-growing development. This Ministry 
has always been a good farmers’ Government, but there 
are some gaps to be filled up in its activities. 


* * * 


Wuite the reign of international law steadily ex- 
tends, that of industrial law seems, in this country at 
least, to be breaking down. The anarchic strike on 
the North-Eastern Railway has been followed by a 
similar outbreak on the Clyde. A number of caulkers 
and drillers threw down their tools and left the yard 
because their employers refused to pay them “ time”’ 
instead of “ piece ’’ rates. The rich and powerful unions 
concerned, the Boilermakers and the Shipwrights, fol- 
lowed the example of the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants, and called on their members to resume 
work. They refused, and now the Employers’ Federa- 
tion has intervened with a threat to “lock out ’’ all the 
members of these two societies. 


* * * 

Tuus a stoppage of the shipbuilding trade is threat- 
ened at the hour when it is beginning to prosper. Like the 
railway workers, the shipwrights have broken their agree- 
ments, left work without notice, and defied their unions. 
At the moment it would seem as if the framework of con- 
ciliation, which has hitherto worked in so well with the 
trade union movement, might collapse. Undoubtedly the 
men’s view is that it has been badly strained by em- 
ployers, especially on the railway system, where a new 
and serious outbreak is threatened, especially on the 
Great Eastern. The time has come, we think, for a 
careful and sympathetic inquiry into the working of 
the various agreements between masters and men. 
Either a new, reckless spirit of unrest has arisen in our 
workmen, or the industrial machinery is being un- 
fairly screwed up against them. Possibly both these 
causes are at work. 


* * * 


THE controversy between Spain and the Vatican has 
come to something very near an open rupture. On 
Saturday the Spanish Press announced the recall of the 
Ambassador at Rome. The despatch was presented only 
on Monday morning, and an hour later Sefior de Ojeda 
quitted Rome. Technically he is not “ recalled.’’ He 
is only “called home,’’ and a junior has been left in his 
place. This is the reply to the demand of the Pope that 
all the measures of toleration taken by Sefior Canalejas 
should be rescinded. Spain will now legislate for itself 
in the religious controversy, instead of negotiating with 
Rome. Sefior Moret, the Liberal, and Sefior Maura, the 
Conservative ex-Premier, have both offered their support 
to Sefior Canalejas—a proof that his policy is popular. 
He has felt himself strong enough to decline to form a 
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coalition. There are threats of Catholie demonstrations, 
but these as yet have taken shape only at Bilbao, where 
they have been forbidden. 


* ” * 


THERE is once more a somewhat serious dispute be- 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria. The Bulgarians complain 
of the brutality of the Turkish troops in carrying out 
the disarmament of their compatriots in Macedonia. 
The method was to fix an arbitrary number of rifles 
which each village was summoned to deliver, and when 
the full tale was not forthcoming the peasants were 
beaten or tortured. It is said that 800 Macedonian 
Bulgars have already sought refuge in Bulgaria. An- 
other grievance is the planting of Moslem colonies in 
districts where the Bulgarians predominate. Talaat 
Bey, the Minister of the Interior, is about to investigate 
these charges on the spot. The Bulgarians, one should 
remember, are usually careful to verify their facts. 
Meanwhile, some five or six Bulgarian bands are said 
to be invading Macedonia, and the Cabinet of Sofia is 
contemplating the despatch of a Note which is said to 
verge in form upon an Ultimatum. There are rumors 
that it will be backed by a mobilisation. 


* * * 


fue whole thoughts of the new Government in 
Turkey seem, however, to be concentrated on one form 
or another of conflict and national self-assertion. In 
spite of all promises, the Anti-Greek Boycott Committee 
has issued a statement which makes the boycott per- 
manent until the Cretan question is definitely settled. 
It is, in short, a plan to ruin the Greek race in Turkey. 
Meanwhile, the Turkish Government is busied with 
plans to resist any efforts by Greece to hold Crete through 
its command of the sea. It is believed that it has pur- 
chased, some say for £500,000, others for £1,000,000, 
two sound but obsolescent German battleships of the 
Brandenburg class, which should by the terms of the 
Navy Act remain in commission until next spring. The 
idea is apparently to set these off against the new ship 
Averoff which Greece will shortly acquire. The con- 
ception seems wasteful and foolish. The Powers are 
never likely to allow the issue of the possession of Crete 
to be fought out at sea between Greece and Turkey 
without their intervention. 


* * * 


Arter a chase which nine adult Anglo-Saxons out 
of ten have followed with impassioned interest, 
Crippen was arrested on his arrival in Canada by 
Inspector Dew on the charge of murder, and his com- 
panion, Miss Le Neve, as being an “ accessory after the 
fact.’’ They and the authorities have since been the 
victims of the usual methods of trans-Atlantic journalism, 
which supersedes law, order, justice, and decency, in 
the scramble of each print to construct a more 
plausible series of “ fakes ’’ than its rival. One journalist 
tried to get an interview with Crippen disguised as an 
attorney offering to conduct his case for nothing. An- 
other reporter claimed that Crippen had confessed to In- 
spector Dew, and gave the wordsof the supposed statement. 
Scotland Yard denied that any such statement had been 
made. The captain of the Montrose, forgetting his duty 
to his ship and his crew, appears not only to have com- 
municated his suspicions through the Marconi instru- 
ments (which he had a right to do), but to have doubled 
the parts of journalist and detective. Crippen does not 
seem to have offered any obstacle to his removal to this 
country, but it will be weeks before the trial can take 
place, and every ounce of sensation be beaten out 





of this wretched affair. Inspector Dew seems to have 
behaved very well, and to have kept the reporters at bay. 
We hope the same propriety will be observed at the 
home trial, and that the scandals attending the hearing 
of the Camden Town case—when the prisoner was 
allowed to make sketches in court—will be avoided. 


~ * * 


THE two new judgeships authorised by Parliament 
have been filled up. Mr. Horridge is to take the one and 
Mr. Horace Avory the other, the two posts being, pro- 
perly enough, divided between a Liberal and a Conserva- 
tive. Mr. Horridge deserves his promotion. He is a 
man of excellent temper and discretion, and if he is not 
a great lawyer, his large commercial practice in Liver- 
pool constitutes an ample endowment of experience. We 
wish we could speak with equal praise of Mr. Avory’s 
elevation. But neither as a barrister nor as a Com- 
missioner has Mr. Avory given promise of the gifts of 
character and knowledge which make a good judge. 
Criminal practice for the Treasury does not constitute 
a sufficient passport to the Bench, unless, indeed, it is 
accompanied by restraint and discretion in advocacy. 
It seems to us strange that Mr. Avory should be selected, 
while an enlightened and highly competent Conservative 
lawyer like Mr. Eldon Bankes is passed over. 

* * * 


”? 


Lovers of “ Punch ’’ will read with regret the news 
of Mr. Linley Sambourne’s death at the age of sixty-five. 
The admirers of Mr. Sambourne’s work were most 
attracted to it during that period of his association with 
“Punch’’ when he drew the second cartoon. Ten 
years ago he succeeded Tenniel as first cartoonist. Sam- 
bourne’s richly decorative work was often neither comic 
nor even satirical in character. The pleasure it gave 
was derived more from the beautiful and abundant orna- 
ment it contained than from its central design, which 
was often a little tame. No one will remember him, as 
Tenniel will be remembered, as a great political car- 
toonist, or as a caricaturist of political and social per- 
sonalities and types, like Mr. Max Beerbohm. It requires 
an effort of memory to recall Sambourne’s Gladstone, 
his Churchill, his Salisbury. Nor did he treat public 
questions with more than perfunctory interest. But his 
cartoons were wonderful assemblages of all sorts of 
objects, living and dead, beautifully treated and har- 
monised, and yielding an effect akin to decorative sculp- 
ture. ‘“ Punch’’ may well be proud of having gained 
and retained the services of four such entirely diverse 
artists as Tenniel, Keene, Du Maurier, and Sambourne, 
all of them great in their way. 


* * x 


WE have been watching the correspondence columns 
of the ‘‘ Times ’’ during the week, in order to see whether 
Mr. Montagu would either withdraw his charges of 
garbling and unfairness against Mr. Mackarness or 
defend them. At present he has done neither. In a 
conclusive letter, Mr. Mackarness showed that the 
specific instances of improper handling of quotations and 
of evidence, which Mr. Montagu alleged, did not exist, as, 
indeed, any reader of the pamphlet can see for himself. 
Mr. Montagu is a young man, and young men do not 
always see when they make a serious mistake, even 
though it touches the point of honour. Mr. Montagu 
has made such a mistake at the expense of a fellow- 
Liberal and a man of peculiarly high character and of 
great capacity for controversy. If he values his political 
career, he will not be slow to undo it, now that its 
implications have been clearly revealed to him, 
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Politics and Affairs. 


GOVERNMENT WITHOUT PARTY. 


THose who think of politics as a battle between two 
powerful principles of action and conduct, and regard 
the party system as an unalterable condition of our public 
life, must feel themselves somewhat astray in a world 
where a session of Parliament closes only on a list 
of arranged Bills, planned and carried by the two Front 
Benches in concert, and in themselves the fruits of a larger 
agreement to submit a fundamental political quarrel to 
a non-partisan solution. In these transactions the re- 
presentative element has, with one exception, had little 
or no share. The common-sense of Parliament did, in- 
deed, suggest a more workable definition of the King’s 
Protestantism than the Cabinet were able to construct. 
But the Declaration Bill, the Civil List Bill, and the 
Regency Bill were in no sense acts of party government. 
Mr. Balfour rejected the formal epithet of “ agreed ”’ 
as applied to one of them. But essentially they were 
all the offspring of the unwritten convention between 
Ministers and ex-Ministers which governs the entire 
No Liberal amendment of the Civil 
List Bill would have stood a chance of success. The 


political situation. 


Declaration Bill, wise and necessary as we believe it to 
be, owed its triumph almost as much to Mr. Balfour’s 
support, and the assent of the heads of the Established 
Church, as to Mr. Asquith’s skilful management. 

This co-partnership of the official and ex-official hier- 
archy extends over the whole field of active Parlia- 
mentary politics. It could not be otherwise; the truce 
must be observed and its spirit accepted. The leader 
of the Opposition knows more of the policy of the Govern- 
ment on the House of Lords question than the Cabinet 
itself. What is a veil to the Cabinet as a whole is an 
iron curtain to the Liberal Parliamentary Party, shutting 
out nearly all the objects of deep-rooted difference 
between Liberalism and Toryism. The most admirable 
constitutional ideas may prevail inside the curtain. But 
the completed work of these artificers of Empire, if 
completed it be, must be an amalgam of Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Cawdor. 
The convenience of the State, the King’s desire to avoid 
a passionate conflict in the early days of his reign, the 
timidity of English Conservative politicians when 
they see that the friction has become too hot, and that 
the party system, which gives them two-thirds of the 
power in the modern State, is in danger, may well be 
motives governing such a body as the Conference and 
pointing to the desirability of a settlement. But the 
advance of Liberal and democratic ideas, the supremacy 
of the representative principle, cannot come within its 
compass. Have the Unionist Party become Home 
Rulers? Is Lord Cawdor a convert to the Budget of 
1909, that he wishes to give away the Lords’ asserted 
veto on finance? The “Spectator’’ of last week 
probably indicates the extreme limits of Conservative 
concession. Its proposal is that the Lords shall give 
way on Money Bills, but that the definition of what is 
a Money Bill shall be left to a body consisting of the 
Chairman of Committees in the Lords, the Speaker, and 





a non-Parliamentary lawyer, while on general legislation 
the Lords shall have the power of forcing a Referendum. 
It is enough to say that the Liberal Party would not 
accept such a solution, and that the Government would 
not dream of proposing it to them. 

The success of the Conference being doubtful, 
and the chance of its finding an issue acceptable to 
the Coalition being more doubtful still, we cannot 
feel sure that its prolongation, even up to the limit 
which the Prime Minister’s somewhat ambiguous state- 
ment assigns to it, is a wise measure. Politicians do ill, 
not well, when they get out of touch with the Commons. 
Parliament—the whole machinery of its criticism of and 
restraint on the growing power of the Executive—should 
not be disestablished a moment longer than necessary. 
For its work is of the essence of Liberalism. Every 
year we slip a little further out of the old theory of 
government by the people, and slip into the new notion 
of government for the people. The Conference gives a 
strong impetus to this rather subtle perversion of the 
democratic creed. It encourages the cult of a Samurai 
class, the idealist conception of a self-ennobled body of 
super-men. But in reality it is not less Parlia- 
mentary control we want, but more. There is 
some reason in Conservative complaints not merely 
of the growing waste in expenditure, but of the 
growing slovenliness of the excuses for it. For example, 
neither the Army nor the Navy is in the hands 
of a man of trained capacity for finance—the type which 
Gladstone usually sought for the Admiralty and War 
Office. Both these departments should be overhauled, 
not under the farcical rule of closure which now prevails, 
but by those Committees or Commissions of Parliament 
which form the basis of power for most modern legisla- 
tures and act as training schools of their statesmanship. 
As for foreign policy, it has passed, as some travelling 
heavenly world passes from the earthly sphere, sheer 
out of the ken of the House of Commons. Parliament 
is as ignorant of the work of British policy in the Near 
East and in Central and Eastern Europe as it is of 
Sanscrit. It has not made a single pertinent inquiry as 
to whether the dropped thread of an Anglo-German 
agreement has been resumed. On these points Sir 
Edward Grey may have satisfied the most exacting 
standards of Liberalism. But no Minister should be left 
to decide so many issues with the assurance that he will 
not even be asked a question about them. 

The Conference may have another unfortunate, and 
this time directly anti-Liberal, effect. To voters of the 
semi-neutral tint, it is a prime fortification of the theory 
that there is something wicked in party politics. The 
more usual form which these discontents assume is the 
voting out of the Liberals, who have done too much, and 
the voting in of the Tories, who, it is hoped, will do 
nothing at all. But this plan is not now feasible. The 
Tory Party hate and fear an election as a certain person 
is said to hate and fear holy water. 


of having no money and no stomach for a second fight, 


And in his mood 


it suits the average Tory to tolerate a Government that 
does nothing against him, while he says cynically, as the 
“Saturday Review’”’ says, that it helps the nation to 
dawdle away its time up to the date of the Corona- 
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tion. In this view a Government of “ Caretakers ’’ fulfils 
a double function. It keeps the house warm for the incom- 
ing Protectionist tenant, and it keeps out the issue of the 
Lords. These objects are clearly avowed by the “ Satur- 
day Review.’’ A dissolution, it says, “is a consummation 
not to be wished for, but, if possible, to be averted. 
There is no profit in living in a fool’s paradise. The 
House of Lords has many enemies amongst the masses, 
who are seriously infected with a passionate hatred of 
the advantages of birth, and an equally passionate desire 
for the equality of the French Revolution.’’ And it 
adds that the Liberal proposals on the House of Lords 
must be “ exceptionally unjust and stupid ’’ to “ justify 
the Unionist leaders in electing to fight on ground 
obviously unfavorable to themselves.’’ Here we have the 
Conference welcomed as a device, first, for holding over 
an election from which the Tory Party has everything 
to fear and nothing to hope, and, secondly, for averting 
a Radical settlement of the question of the Lords. The 
chosen instrument of this policy is the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Asquith, says the “ Saturday,’ believes in a “ strong 
Second Chamber,’’ and will assent to a “ patching of the 
Constitution ’’ such as will put a much-desired term 
to Radical politics, in other words, to “ Lloyd Georgian 
blackguardism.”’ 

It is unnecessary to speak of the bad faith of these 
calculations, which curiously misrepresent the Prime 
Minister’s views on Second Chambers. But are they 
unsound? We hope we are not so short-sighted 
as to argue that if the Conference gives fresh life 
to Liberalism as a vital element in the State, 
we ought to quarrel with its decision merely because it 
supersedes the first method we hit upon for restoring 
Liberal activities. If it saves the financial and legisla- 
tive rights of the Commons by such a plan as that 
suggested by the Parliamentary correspondent of 
the “Times,” then, clumsy, undemocratic, irregular, 
illogical being as it is, we can accept, and even bless its 
work. But will it, can it, perform any such function? 
We cannot yield in essentials; and is Toryism, unlike 
Mr. Jeffries, of Nevada, to throw up the sponge, not 
after the fifteenth round, but after the first? It is sug- 
gested that the Conference may set up a great scheme 
of Federation, under which the House of Commons will 
retain the control of finance, but will agree to a scientific 
separation of local and Imperial affairs. Pleasing, charm- 
ing delusion: magnificently scented red herring! How 
many years will it take to set up such an instrument of 
government, and when it is set up, what is to be our com- 
pensation for the loss of the venerable forms, the 
precious and powerful prerogatives, the self-centred 
sovereignty, of the House of Commons? If the Con- 
ference is hatching any such project, it has already sat 
too long. 





THE PERIL OF BUREAUCRACY. 
We take our bureaucratic scandals in this moderate 
country with a happy mildness. What is elsewhere an 
earthquake, is with us a barely perceptible tremor. In 
France a miscarriage of justice in one of the services re- 
quired the threat of revolution and the overthrow of a 





whole party system ere it could be righted. Among 
ourselves the issue is fought out unobstructed in the 
courts, with none of the complications that ensue from 
the raising of party cries and the stirring of religious 
passions. The ease with which justice is done at last 
is not all pure gain. There is a risk that the gravity of 
such an evil may be overlooked, and its magnitude con- 
cealed. In itself, perhaps, the Osborne Case was not a 
shattering event. It ought, indeed, to have been 
trivial. A lad is accused of stealing a postal order, and 
dismissed from the Naval College with a brand upon his 
name. The details of the affair have many elements of 
cruelty and injustice. The irreparable step was taken 
without a word of warning to his parents. He had to 
face the ordeal of the inquiry unsupported and un- 
aided. Nor could all the influence of his friends secure, 
in the subsequent inquiries, any guarantees of impar- 
tiality. The facts were tolerably simple, and so soon 
as the case was exposed to the broad daylight of a 
court, the Crown itself had to admit that it could pro- 
duce no evidence which would satisfy a jury. The lad, 
beyond all question, was innocent. Had the Admiralty 
consented two years ago to permit an inquiry at which 
its victim would have been represented by counsel, the 
case against him must have broken down as it did last 
week. But to satisfy the vanity or the self-sufficiency 
of a bureaucratic machine, this boy and his family have 
been exposed for two years to the miseries and the 
anxieties of a baseless suspicion; his career has been 
interrupted, and in the end justice has been done only 
at the price of a painful publicity and a needless ex- 
pense. The chapter of errors has ended happily at 
last, but only because George Archer-Shee happens to 
belong to a family which can command influence and 
wealth. The real gravity of the affair is the aspect of 
it on which Mr. Healy insisted in Friday’s debate. 
Redress was possible only by means of the costly 
and dignified procedure of a Petition of Right. The 
suppliant had to face in the courts the greatest law 
officers of the Crown, and to engage in his defence legal 
talent which was a match for theirs. To a poor man 
these expensive remedies for wrong are not open. The 
State has in its employ millions of servants who are 
practically debarred from using such weapons in their 
own defence. A private employer who wrongfully dis- 
misses an employee may be sued in the County Courts. 
An employee of the State, however lowly his stand- 
ing, must needs set in action machinery which converts 
his humble affairs into a cause celébre. 

This case ought not to be allowed to slip out of 
public memory without a determined attempt to sim- 
plify this procedure in the interests of the multitudes of 
men and women whose honor and interests the State 
has in its keeping. It has another aspect which is 
vital for the purity of justice in countless criminal cases. 
Once again has been demonstrated the utter unrelia- 
bility of the experts in handwriting whom the authori- 
ties are pleased to patronise. One remembers a similar 
exposure in France during the Dreyfus affair. The 


“ ”” 


police mere empirics who were incapable of 


explaining the basis of their “ science,” took the official 


experts, 


view. Against them the advocates of revision brought 
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the evidence of some of the professors of the Ecole des 
Chartes, men who had spent their lives in deciphering 
and dating the various handwritings of distant cen- 
turies. Amid all the controversies of their palaeo- 
graphic work, they had evolved certain tests and 
generalisations to which they were accustomed to appeal 
when the date or genuineness of a manuscript was called 
in question. Within limits, a science of handwriting is 
possible, but it lies, we imagine, far beyond the range 
of the self-styled experts who make a living by detective 
work. If we need such a science for practical uses, it is 
to disinterested students, who have evolved its prin- 
ciples in quite another field, that the State would do 
well to apply. 

It is with difficulty that the plain man brings him- 
self to understand the state of mind of bureaucrats, be 
they soldiers, sailors, or civilians, whose prejudices ex- 
plain such a miscarriage of justice as this. It was 
intelligible enough in the Dreyfus case, where religious 
and racial bigotry explained it, and the panics of an 
alarmed patriotism went to reinforce that potent dis- 
torter of minds. But in the Osborne case no prejudice, 
The authorities were 
dealing with a lad who belonged to their own world. 
One can understand their lapse only by appealing to the 
forces which are always at work wherever one human 
being takes it upon himself to command another. The 
curse of every service and every hierarchy is the tradition 
of loyalty to subordinates which is commonly its pride. 
It is a state of mind which only a man who has himself 


social or political, was at work. 


borne executive responsibilities with a staff beneath him 
can quite understand. If one may not trust the judg- 
ment of one’s lieutenants, what an infinite multiplication 
of work must one face! They are there to guard the 
doors against the clamor of critics and the importunity 
of suitors. The presumption is that they acted wisely. 
Are they not the nominees of their chief? Who else but 
they can know the facts so well? The choice in the 
chief's mind lies between his lieutenants, with their 
correct manner, their easy yet deferential assurance, 
their comfortable fulfilment of routine, and the angry, 
jealous, disturbing irruptions of critics and complainants. 
He examines one case, when he is fresh to his duties, and 
then perhaps another. In both, his lieutenant is clearly 
right, and the complainant ridiculously wrong. So there 
grows up a presumption that is all against the outside 
world. He realises that his peace of mind is gone if once 
he doubts. It is on such simple general grounds that 
the universal habits of official hierarchies are at bottom 
founded. It is in human nature to idealise its motives. 
What is, in fact, mere love of ease and the instinctive 
resistance to a disturbing suggestion, becomes a magnifi- 
cent loyalty, to which in time even the outside public 
is sufficiently hypnotised to do homage. A subordinate 
in Egypt or in India palpably and flagrantly offends 
against civilised codes—it may be by ordering a public 
flogging. The Minister at home, who would himself 
revolt at such a barbarism, comes forward, in obedience 
to the imperious tradition of the service, to defend, and 
even to reward, him. At such a spectacle the world 
whispers in reverent amazement, “ What loyalty! what 


'? 


chivalry ! It is in truth the merest laziness and moral 


cowardice. The easy course for a chief is always to back 








his subordinates. It saves him the trouble of infinitely 
It brings him the reward of 


The world has given it a 


tiresome investigation. 
interested subservience. 
pleasant name, and there is rarely a voice to remind the 
great man that his first duty, his primary loyalty, was 
to the cadet who may have been wronged or to the 
Egyptian peasant who without a doubt was flogged. 
The chief struggle of the citizen for justice in simple 
communities was against the direct and wilful interfer- 
ence of the king or feudal chief or wealthy magnate who 
weighted the scales against him. That danger is in most 
civilised States to-day a memory which historians labor 
with difficulty to keep alive. The chief struggle of the 
future will be the effort of the citizen to maintain his 
individual rights against the unconscious conspiracy of 
the bureaucracies he has himself created. 
Wherever two or three men are gathered together to 


which 


rule, there grows up among them a sense of caste which 
is the ruin of liberty. 
bureaucracy is foreign and marked off from its subjects 


It is at its worst where the 
by a line of color and race. The leniency of the 
Indian authorities towards officials for participation 


” 


in flagrant cases of torture, and the “ loyalty’’ even 
of Liberal Ministers, who can brand as “ seditious ”’ 
a gallant attempt to end these barbarities, re- 
The ob- 
stinate determination of the Admiralty that the lad 
whom it had accused in this Osborne case should not 


enjoy the services of any counsel or adviser in the ordeal 
Joy y 


veals this danger in one of its forms. 


of the inquiry which he had to face, reveals another 
phase of the same peril. To do justice, if it is to be 
done, behind a screen, to cover its good acts with a show 
of spontaneous magnanimity, but at all costs to exclude 
the outsider, and to stand shoulder to shoulder in a uni- 
formed and disciplined phalanx against critics and com- 
plainants—that is the natural attitude of every hier- 
archy. The more the functions of our bureaucracies are 
extended, the graver does the peril to liberty become. 
It is that all 


who stand outside the bureaucratic ranks should seize the 


There is one way of escape, and one only. 


occasion of some such scandal as these Indian torture 
cases or this Osborne miscarriage of justice to break the 
oficial on whom the working responsibility lies. 





THE SACRIFICE OF INFANT LIFE. 


Mr. H. G. Wetus has pictured our modern civilisation 
standing, puzzled and alarmed, beside a vast and uncon- 
trollable machine, which pumps out babies at the rate of 
What are we to do with them ?—that, 
as he imagines it, is the Social Problem. 


thousands a day. 
But a great 
proportion of the newcomers do not trouble us for long. 
In 1908 there were born to English and Welsh mothers 
nearly one million babies. The year was very favorable, 
as regards weather and the absence of special diseases, to 
a low infant mortality. Nevertheless, 120,000 died 
before the end of their first year of life. Of those who 
survived to the age of one year, some 53,000 died before 
they reached the age of five. Of the total number of 
persons of all ages who died during 1908, one out of every 
five was an infant in the first year of life. There was 
great variation between districts and occupations, The 
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death-rate in Glamorgan, Durham, Northumberland, 
and Monmouth was twice as high as in Oxford, Hereford, 
Berkshire, and Wiltshire. The lowest mortality occurs 
in the counties in which agriculture is the chief industry. 
The industry associated with the highest mortality is 
mining; the pottery trades come second, the textile 
trades third. 

There are minor causes, such as illegitimacy, the 
death-rate among illegitimate children being twice that 
among children born in wedlock ; excessively early mar- 
riages; negligent and careless attendance in child-birth 
and mischievous guidance from incompetent midwives ; 
and the industrial employment of mothers, though here 
the evil effects are sometimes partially counteracted by 
the improved conditions rendered possible by the in- 
creased earnings of the family. But two main factors 
stand out above all the rest—the ignorance of mothers 
and the intolerable surroundings in which the struggle 
for life begins. Opinions will differ as to the relative 
importance to be assigned to each. At any rate, the 
former is largely caused and perpetuated by the latter ; 
and it is the latter which is the more open to attack by 
philanthropic or legislative action. Poor children start 
with the marked initial advantage that 80 per cent. of 
them are fed at the breast ; while the proportion of well- 
to-do mothers who suckle their babies after the first few 
days or weeks is extremely small. Yet, in spite of this 
heavy handicap on the rich, their children have the 
lowest infant mortality, and the children of the poor the 
highest. The main reason is that the latter are reared 
in crowded rooms, the crowding per room being a more 
important factor in mortality than the crowding per 
acre. Tainted milk and unsuitable foods, ‘‘ conservancy ”’ 
methods in the disposal of excreta, unpaved and there- 
fore filth-sodden back streets and back-yards, the tread- 
ing of dirt into the house, the lowering of the whole 
standard of domestic cleanliness—such are the over- 
whelming odds against which the baby’s vitality fights 
in vain. Too often the thin-spun life is as unlovely as 
it is brief ; it holds no prospect of vigorous development ; 
and pity for its early termination, if we only estimated 
the balance of individual happiness, would seem mis- 
placed. But what of the race? 

The Malthusian argument no longer terrifies the 
social reformer. The pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence, as Malthus conceived it, is not a 
condition which exists to-day. We have not reached, 
we cannot even clearly foresee, the end of the world’s 
resources. Every new life means not only a new mouth, 
but a new pair of hands, and those hands, under modern 
conditions, are able to feed the mouth and other mouths 
as well. England has absorbed vast increases of popu- 
lation while feeding them not less plentifully, but more. 
To-day our primary concern is not for “checks,” pru- 
dential or other, but for a rising birth-rate, as well as a 
rising standard of health and intelligence. A second 
objection is more serious. Is a high infant mortality a 
useful part of the process of natural selection? Does it 
weed out the unfit, and leave the average vitality of 
the survivors higher than it would otherwise have been? 
The greatest interest of Dr. Newsholme’s Report on 
Infant Mortality, just issued by the Local Government 
Board,* consists in the light it throws on this subject. 





The statistics do not support the view that the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality causes the survival of an 
excessive proportion of weaklings. It is proved that 
counties having a high infant mortality have also a 
high death-rate between the ages of 1 and 5, 5 and 10, 
10 and 15, and 15 and 20. Beyond that age, owing to 
migration and other causes, the figures become less in- 
structive, but there is every reason to suppose that the 
conclusion reached is equally true for all subsequent 
periods of life. The opposite is true of those counties 
which have a low death-rate. Natural selection may, 
of course, have some slight influence. What can be said 
with confidence is that, if it has, this influence is en- 
tirely concealed and swamped by that of the environ- 
ment. The weakening influence of the conditions that 
cause a high infant mortality preponderate over the 
selective influence, if any. ‘‘ There need, therefore, be 
no hesitation,”’ says Dr. Newsholme, “in making every 
practicable effort to reduce infant mortality. It is not 
only in accord with the highest feelings of humanity, 
but action which secures reduction of infant mortality 
also secures reduction of mortality at higher ages.” 
The Report only deals incidentally with remedial 
measures. It shows that a great improvement has taken 
place through better sanitation and the awakening of 
public opinion; though, strangely enough, the general 
lowering of the death-rate, while affecting children from 
one to five, did not begin to affect infants at all until 
the year 1900. The improvement has taken place 
mainly in the second half of the year of infancy. A 
great part has already been played by the Notification 
of Births Act, 1907, without which the admirable work 
of the health visitors would be impossible, and by the 
Act for the medical inspection of school-children, which 
has brought the subject of child-health before the minds 
Much is to be hoped for 
from the appointment of county medical officers under 
the Housing Act, 1909; from the advance which is 
being steadily made in the teaching of hygiene and 
domestic economy ; from the efficient administration of 
the Midwives Act ; from municipal milk depéts and the 
control of the milk supply; from “ mothers’ schools ”’ 
and “infant consultations ’’ 


both of parents and teachers. 


; and, above all, from the 
more general enforcement of the sanitary law. These 
measures are reserved for consideration in a later Report. 
What gives the best ground for hopefulness is the steady 
advance of knowledge and the skilled application of it 
to the service of reform. The new medical inspection 
is accumulating a vast mass of hitherto inaccessible 
evidence. The coming census will add tothe store. Dr. 
Newsholme’s fine piece of work gives us a picture of 
Science at her beneficent task, sapping by slow degrees 
the foundations of preventable misery. 





SPAIN AND THE CHURCH. 


A YEAR ago we were all commenting on the brutal sup- 
pression of the Barcelona riots, and the military murder 
of Sefior Ferrer. The crime of the Barcelona mob was 
that it attacked the convents and the monasteries. The 





* 39th Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1909-10. 
Supplement to the Report of the Board’s Medical Officer containing a 
a by the Medical Officer on Infant and Child Mortality. 
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crime of Ferrer was that he had dared to establish 
secular schools. 
Barcelona led. 
lation and diplomacy the Cortes is engaged in flinging 
itself upon the convents and the monasteries. In the 
near future lies a prospect of that liberation of the schools 
for which Ferrer worked. It is an astonishing revenge. 
The great doors of the Montjuich prison closed on their 
victims ; the court-martial held its secret sittings, and 
It seemed to be the triumph 
Within a year the Vatican has learned that 
it was only the pioneers whose fate was settled in that 
angry but significant outbreak. The riots of Barcelona 
served to show the real trend of the progressive flood in 
Spain. 


To-day all Spain is following where 
With the forms and decencies of legis- 


the rifles rang out at dawn. 
of reaction. 


The mob rose against a disastrous and futile 
colonial war. Once risen, it turned its hands, with an 
apparent irrelevance, against the Clericals. The funda- 
mental instinct spoke in that moment of passion, and 
the politicians whose business it is to measure the forces 
of public opinion have learned their lesson. They 
crushed the mob, and now they are proceeding to fulfil 
the will of the mob. 

The public history of this rupture with the Vatican 
—for there can be little doubt that the summons of the 
Spanish Ambassador to return to Spain “to consult 
with his Government” does amount to a temporary 
rupture—is a little difficult to decipher. The Vatican 
seems to have admitted that the Spanish Government 
has a case against the monastic orders, which have 
grown beyond all the limits contemplated by treaty. 
The expulsions from France and the loss of the Philip- 
pines swelled their already inordinate numbers. Their 
exemption from taxation is a serious grievance in a 
poor country. Their industrial activities under the 
cover of this privilege have raised up against them a 
prejudice that is particularly strong in busy and ener- 
getic towns, where their competition is resented as 
unfair. Some arrangement was inevitable, and so much 
Rome had conceded. Leisurely negotiations were, in- 
deed, in progress under the Government of Sefior Maura. 
It was the coming to power of Sefior Canalejas, with a 
Republican-Socialist group to spur him on, which 
brought the phase of open conflict. A trivial little act 
of independence on his part gave the signal for war. 
Protestants and Jews have enjoyed, under the present 
régime, a sort of contemptuous toleration. They have 
their places of worship, and within them they freely 
exercise their cult. But the law has hitherto forbidden 
them to display any symbol or legend or name upon the 
walls of their chapels or synagogues. The enactment 
was eloquent in its petty exclusiveness. One thinks of 
the Turkish usage which forbids Christian churches to 
use bells. Heresy may be tolerated, but it must be 
furtive and ashamed. It was one of the first acts of 
the new Government after the General Election to 
confer upon dissent the right to advertise its existence. 
At this show of independence Rome thought fit to pro- 
test, and the immediate result was an intimation that 
the Cortes would proceed to deal with the monastic 
orders by legislation rather than by negotiation with 
the Vatican. 

But the question of the Protestant signboards 





was a mere symbol. The real conflict turns on 
the pretension of the Spanish Government to act as 
though, in dealing with the relations of Church and 
State, it were a Sovereign Power within its own borders. 
There is, of course, nothing inherently rebellious in that 
determination. It was constantly maintained, even in 
the days of relentless persecution by Kings of Spain, 
The humility of 


modern Spain was a sign rather of her decadence than 


when Spain was still a Great Power. 
of any glad submission to the clerical yoke. Rome, on 
her side, has chosen, as she did in the French conflict, 
to fight on a point of form. It is, one is inclined to 
think, an inept and discredited strategy. Had the 
Church chosen to fight on the details of the settlement 
which Sefior Canalejas must presently bring forward, 
she probably could have divided the always nicely 
balanced Parliamentary forces. There is, it is true, a 
Liberal majority in the Cortes, but no one can infer, 
to yield 


” 


merely because the elections were “ made 
it, that there is a Liberal majority in the country. But 
she has elected to challenge Spanish pride, and contest 
in principle the right of the Spanish people to manage 
their own affairs. The result has been that all the Par- 
liamentary forces are for the moment united against 
her. Senor Moret, the moderate Liberal ex-Premier, 
and even Sefior Maura, the Conservative leader, the 
man of Barcelona, have been fain to promise Sefior 
Canalejas a measure of support. 

In a country whose Parliamentary system is so un- 
real as that of Spain, it is the forces outside the Cortes 
which will eventually settle this question. There is 
little doubt that whatever in Spain is educated and pro- 
gressive is also anti-Clerical. The Republicans, who 
probably are, despite their small representation, the 
most vital force in the more modern towns, are, with the 
The 
Liberals, split into warring groups, have steadily ad- 


Socialists, the fighting phalanx in this movement. 


vanced towards a more resolute and militant attitude. 
The masses in such places as Barcelona and Madrid are 
certainly with them, and even the women have in some 
towns taken part in anti-Clerical demonstrations which 
were nothing less than a portent. But when all is said, 
the fact remains that half the population of Spain is 
sunk in blank illiteracy, while even the half which can 
read and write has learned the little that it knows in 
The 


spectre of some fanatical protest from the peasantry led 


schools dominated by a Clerical atmosphere. 


by the priests haunts the Spanish reformers, and in 
Navarre there still lingers the active tradition of 
The 
Spanish Army may be incapable of facing a powerful 


Carlism. But the day of insurrections is past. 
But it could account for 
Carlists, or peasants, as it accounted for the mob of 
Barcelona and the Moors of the Riff coast. One hears 
expressed a certain anxiety as to the attitude of the 
Army itself. 


and organised modern force. 


But its mood, so far as it has a mood, is 
probably one of democratic discontent. The grievance 
of the peasant conscripts is against the middle and upper 
classes which evade the conscription by money payment. 
Clericalism is emphatically an aristocratic creed. To 
one General only have Cesarian ambitions even been 


attributed, and General Weyler happens to be a sort of 
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Liberal. The chances are that while the Vatican pur- 
sues a policy which unites all the Parliamentary forces 
against it, the victory must lie with its opponents. Of 
any drastic settlement such as that which disestablished 
and disendowed the Church in France, there is as yet no 
hint. But one must also remember that when M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau first began to legislate against the 
orders, there was no thought of proceeding to the final 
denunciation of the Concordat. The first move of Rome 
in this Spanish conflict suggests that she has learned 
nothing from her experience in France. If that prece- 
dent is not followed, it will not be from any new tact or 
moderation on the side of Rome. 
a complete emancipation would probably be to misread 
the possibilities of Spanish politics. 


To hope, however, for 


It is only a resolute 
and disciplined people, with a tried political instinct and 
a faith in its own leaders, which could advance boldly to 
a struggle with the whole legacy of its past. 





THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM. 
Ir is not always substantial and material conflicts which 
make the most awkward differences between friendly 
nations. A trivial incident which raises the point of 
honor may work more mischief than a wrangle over 
territory or money. The plain man is at bottom justly 
suspicious of a quarrel in which interests are at stake. 
A wise statesman is always careful of rousing against his 
own country the chivalrous instincts and the human 
sympathies of another people. Yet this precisely is 
the risk with which the conduct of our police threatens 
the Savarkar affair. 


us in The facts are very 


simple. Mr. Savarkar, a young Indian extremist, 
whom his friends describe, we hope rightly, as a 
man of high and disinterested aims, was being 
conveyed by sea in the custody of English detec- 
tives, to be tried in Bombay on various charges of 
While the ship lay in 


Marseilles harbour he contrived to dive out of a port- 


seditious writing and speaking. 
hole, and to swim ashore. His guarfians raised a hue 
and cry—‘ Au voleur!”’ were the words they used—and 
a French gendarme who was standing on the quay, be- 
lieving that he had to do with a thief, or with some 
common criminal, arrested him and handed him over to 
the English detectives. Neither the law nor the facts 
are in dispute. Mr. Savarkar is a political offender. He 
had reached French soil. He acquired thereby the right 
of asylum. His rearrest was a lawless act, a kid- 
napping, complicated by deceit. The French gendarme, 
The English 
detectives, who knew what they were doing, were much 
more culpable. 


who acted in ignorance, was to blame. 


France has demanded his surrender. 
We cannot refuse it without negating the whole doctrine 
of asylum. 

To form a judgment on this case we need only ask 
ourselves how we should act and feel in a parallel case. 
If such a tragedy had happened, let us say to Garibaldi 
or to Prince Kropotkin on Southampton quay, should 
we have been content, when an Austrian or a Russian 
vessel carried off the fugitive, to wash our hands of his 
fate on the plea that a policeman was to blame? We 
certainly should have done what France has done. We 


| 





We should also 
have done, what we hope France will do, insisted on his 


should have demanded his surrender. 
surrender. To the political fugitive who once reaches 
her shores, a free country has a duty. He is as much 
under her protection as any native subject of her own. 
If it is by the fault of one of her own officers that he is 
re-captured, all the more is she bound to protect him. 
If once that position is surrendered the right of asylum 
is gone. It is open, for example, to any Russian spy 
to procure the capture of any refugee in London by 
deluding or bribing some individual English policeman. 
If by some device of mingled force or fraud, a Russian 
agent in London were to kidnap (let us say) Mr. 
Tchaykowsky and convey him aboard a Russian vessel 
in London docks, should we for one moment consent to 
allow the right of asylum to be violated? 

There is in this affair an argument of simple right 
and justice. There is also an argument from prudence. 
The French democracy, which has always defended 
Russian refugees against the continual machinations of 
its great ally, is not at all disposed to be more com- 
plaisant towards themselves. Partly from a genuine 
liberty, a proper 
pride, partly also from a profound distrust of the 


love of partly from national 
French police, the advanced parties in France will 
fight this case with all the passion and the vivacity 
which they invariably bring to bear on simple human 
issues. We must be prepared, if we insist on refusing 
to surrender Savarkar, to see ourselves pilloried day by 
day in the friendly French Press. That would be no 
argument for yielding if we were in the right. But 
most clearly we are in the wrong. A nation which for 
a century has stood before Europe as the defiant cham- 
pion of the right of asylum, has itself violated it. To 
the penalty for this lapse—which will be a perfectly 
just penalty if we incur it—Sir Edward Grey will not, 
we believe, expose his country. Savarkar is our 
prisoner thanks only to an act of deceit. Every argu- 
ment of law, every instinct of generosity, pleads for his 


surrender. 





Life and Petters. 


A DOG’S BAD NAME. 


Ir is the old cry of the Welsh marches and the Irish 
Pale—the ancient wrong of violent or frenzied union. 
There were two races of opposite and hostile qualities, 
created from the beginning to hate and tear each other, 
animated by spirits between which a truce could hardly 
last from sunset till the first streak of dawn; and the 
cursed spite of a perversity which makes marriages in 
hell, brought them side by side and crammed them into 
the same narrow bed of two little islands. Violence on 
the one hand, loathing on the other—such was the origin 
of our race; or if blind passion threw its glamor over 
darkness, the grey hours of awakening revealed two souls 
further apart than the astronomer’s calculations can 
measure, though one form seemed to lie as close beside 
the other as the valley by the mountain. Had each race 
gone upon its way alone, abiding in Friesland, or holding 
the pleasant shores and hills of Britain, each would have 
preserved distinct and admirable natures; each, at the 
worst, would have remained at unity with itself. But 
what chance had the progeny of such an admixture? 
The ill-omened union could but result in a torn and 
divided spirit, in which the opposite natures of the 
double parentage remain for ever at variance, rending 
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the parti-colored soul in twain, refusing peace, and 
laming the will through hesitation and self-distrust. 

With this conflict of “Celt and Saxon’’ George 
Meredith was always much occupied, and the bare be- 
ginning of an unfinished manuscript under that title has 
now been published by Messrs. Constable. He took the 
struggle in its simplest form, and represented the oppo- 
sition of the two races in separate persons belonging to 
each. Perhaps he overlooked that far more tragic phase 
in which the warfare is continued within the border- 
lands of the same spirit. At all events, he draws the 
distinction broad and plain, making it far more definite 
than reality in these days allows. There it stands— 
Celt or Saxon—just as though, in the intermingling of 
evening, one could say black or white. Perhaps the 
theme was too large; perhaps he felt that his deliberate 
purpose of insisting on the distinction could only end in 
producing types and caricatures instead of living persons, 
just as Mr. Shaw, setting out with the same purpose in 
one of his plays, ended in producing types and carica- 
tures. At all events, “ Celt and Saxon’’ was thrown 
aside, and though the idea was elaborated in “ Diana,”’ 
which ranks among the three greatest of his books, the 
elaboration was not quite successful, since he sought a 
reconciling element in which he did not fully believe. 
He was too strongly Celtic at heart to think of recon- 
ciliation as possible. The present writer remembers the 
magnificent wrath with which he exclaimed, “ My father 
was Welsh, my mother was Irish, and the critics talk of 
my sound Anglo-Saxon style and grasp of reality! ”’ 

Certainly, his Celtic bias was strong, and in the days 
when he began to be famous such a bias was new. The 
Saxon was then at the height of his self-complacency. 
By politicians and professors his jubilant trumpet was 
blown in the face of all foreigners and the sun. He had 
no doubt that in selecting a new Chosen People the 
choice of Providence had been correct, and he looked 
forward confidently to the time when, as in a civilised 
and well-dressed Paradise, all the nations of the earth 
would be made in his image, peacefully pursuing the 
paths of God-fearing commerce and domestic behavior. 
As to Celts, they were feckless, uncommercial things, 
entertaining as jesters after a banquet, but requiring a 
firmly benevolent hand to keep them in their place until 
they became absorbed in their betters by the extension 
of industrial advantages. ‘We must shake them! ”’ 
said the Saxon politician to the present writer, in 
puzzled wrath, when the naughty children would not 
enjoy what was put before them. But the shaking came 
from the other side, and it shook the Saxon complacency 
till no breath was left in it. 

The poor Saxon is quite humble now, and eagerly 
grants all the finest qualities that the Celt may claim. 
He peeps wistfully after that Celtic glamor, purchasing 
Celtic literature, and taking stalls at Celtic dramas in 
hopes of catching a glimpse of it. He freely recognises the 
beauty of the Celtic movement, and decorates his dinner- 
table with interlaced designs upon the cloth. He perceives 
with pleasure the Celtic touch in the poems of his even- 
ing gazette, and in Celtic lands he apprehends a dim and 
visionary something beyond the golf-links. He grows 
more Celtic than the Celts themselves, and pleads the 
Celtic nature as excuse for deviations from virtue, just 
as hitherto he pleaded the artistic temperament. There 
is no limit either to his admiration or his self-abasement. 
Under the enchantment of those Celtic moonbeams glim- 
mering through the south-west wind, he grovels in 
humility, and when Mr. Shaw comes flashing along and 
tells him he is a sentimental and unpractical fool, in- 
capable alike of sense or action, he believes it. He sees 
himself as a paunchy, bleared, and uninspired citizen, 
something between a publican and the fat man at a fair; 
and as he lies in the collapse of fallen pride, he can but 
bellow that rightly was his name called Bull. 

In regard to the Celtic spirit, he is now in that state 
which Meredith here describes in regard to all 
foreigners :— 

“What can he show in the Arts? What in Arms? His 
bards accuse him of sheer cattle-contentedness in the mead, of 








dulness. . . They point over to the foreigner, the clean- 
stepping, braced, self-confident foreigner, good at arms, good 
at the arts, and eclipsing us in industriousness, manual and 
mental, and some dare to say, in splendor of verse—our 
supreme accomplishment. Prostrate he falls to the 
foreigner; he is down, he is roaring; he is washing his hands 
of English performances, lends ear to foreign airs, patronises 
foreign actors, browses on reports from camps of foreign 
armies. He drops his head like a smitten ox to all great 
foreign names, moaning ‘Shakespeare!’ internally for a 
sustaining apostrophe.” 

Is the English nature, then, condemned to per- 
petual contempt, in alternate cycles of inflated com- 
placency or shrivelled dejection?  Meredith’s insight 
may have been perverted by long residence among the 
fatted estates and stockbroking proprietors of a 
suburban county. Of the English working classes and 
the productive regions of England, where the English 
heart must be sought if it exists at all, he remained 
entirely ignorant. But we know his portrait is true of 
the world he understood—the well-to-do ‘world in which 
culture and comedy are possible, the world that feels 
satire and is the haunt of politicians, literary people, 
artists, officials, the professional classes, and the idle. 
Of that world his portrait is true, and those are the 
people who stand for England among outside critics. 
No Englishman can take pleasure in the thought, and 
the strange thing is that the truth of the picture is 
modern. In meditating on England, the horror of such 
a nightmare would not have oppressed the heaviest 
dreams of any writer in Plantagenet days, or under the 
Tudors, or under the Stuarts. All through those cen- 
turies we had fair ideals of the educated Englishman— 
Prince Hal, Chaucer, Sir Philip Sidney, Hampden, 
Milton, Falkland, and a hundred more who were, with- 
out straining, recognised as types of English character. 
On a broader plane, but obviously English in every 
quality, stand Falstaff, the Fool in Lear, Touchstone 
in the forest, Great-heart guiding a rather difficult and 
bedraggled drove of women and children to heaven, and 
again a hundred more, full of wit, of magnanimous 
gentleness, of sensitive perception, and of quiet or 
humorous chivalry—just the touches of charm which 
are wanting in the portraits of the typical Englishman 
to-day. Where did the change come in? How from 
those alert and wholesome figures have we degenerated 
until the obese and muddled conception of John Bull 
stands for our country throughout the world! 

The importation of a German dynasty may have 
had something to do with it. The growth of wealth by 
means which appeared to inake intelligence unnecessary 
for success, and brought both learning and imagination 
into contempt, had more. But first of all let our curses 
rest upon the literary person—Dr. Arbuthnot, or who- 
ever it was—who first invented the very name John 
Bull. Every child and grown person is influenced by a 
name, and strongly influenced by a nickname. No 
greater disaster can happen to a man than to be given a 
contemptuous nickname, the more apt the worse. It is 
not merely that it brings him into contempt; it slowly 
works into his character until he becomes contemptible. 
Give a schoolboy a girlish nickname, and no matter how 
manly he was to start with, he will become effeminate, 
and let his hair grow long. Call a sheep-dog “ Poacher,”’ 
and we believe he would begin to eat the sheep. Tell a 
man often enough that he is a fool, and he will not 
merely believe it; he will become foolish. A name is 
irresistible, and grows into self, like the iron that enters 
into the soul. The name may be due to certain quali- 
ties, and if so, it redoubles them; but it may equally 
create the very qualities it signifies. A born coward 
will win the Victoria Cross if his nickname is Ney, and 
if you call an honest man Judas, beware of his kiss. 

So it has been with the unhappy English people, 
composed of elements destined, in any case, to internal 
strife. The invention of an insolent nickname has laid 
the emphasis on their worser side—on the side of gross- 
ness, heavy stupidity, dull complacency, or a panic of 
frenzied irritation. It has laid the emphasis on the 
qualities that scorn imagination, distrust intelligence, 
and take pride in muddling through. By the very 
name these qualities are redoubled, if not created, and 


sterility of brain, drowsihood, midnoddyism, downright carcase- | the Englishman, taking his name with godlike indiffer- 
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ence, despairs of struggling against the unreal and mon- 
strous character imposed. Forgetting his deep serious- 
ness of spirit, his general honesty of dealing, and his 
passion for high enterprise, he pictures himself as proud 
of his bovine foolishness and fatted stall. He is the victim 
of a word, he is infected by a silly jest, and touched 
to degradation by his own contempt. Let him begin 
by casting the foul insult behind him, and never again 
allow that incarnation of torpor to appear even as his 
caricature. When a dog is given a bad name, it is fairer 
to hang the giver than the dog. 





a 


THE SECRET OF CULTURE. 


Tue desire to be reputed “cultured,’’ to claim a place 
among the elect of intellectual enlightenment, is quite 
sufficiently widespread, perhaps somewhat too wide- 
spread to-day. In one sense, of course, it can 
hardly be too common. A genuine aspiration after 
culture is a thing to be welcomed and encouraged 
wherever it is found. But the aspiration to be recog- 
nised as cultured is not exactly the same thing; and 
when this is accompanied by a false or inadequate con- 
ception of what culture really is, the danger grows 
great. And, because the underlying idea of cul- 
ture is mistaken, or at any rate incomplete, the 
attempt made by some to impress a revelation of culture 
upon the onlookers, and especially the complacency with 





which the attempt is carried through, tend to raise a 
smile. Frequently, indeed, they lead to results 
not far short of grotesque. Over and over again 
a man placards a piece of half-knowledge with 
the air of a discoverer who has just come safely back 
from a daring exploration of unknown seas; or senten- 
tiously explodes into a general principle with an in- 
ventor’s pride, careless of the fact that it is with the 
application of general principles that difficulties begin ; 
or alludes spaciously to various great authors, and quotes 
fluently from them, not forgetting to mention their 
names, lest haply the hearer should be at a loss; and in 
this way thinks to make good his claim to a place in the 
upper ranks. It is pathetic to think how underneath 
all this there is something of a worthy desire for culture. 
But it is still more pathetic to see in it a conviction 
that the desire has been attained. 

What is perpetually forgotten is that true culture 
implies something more than the acquisition of know- 
ledge, of facts—that it implies a spirit, a way of look- 
ing at things, the existence of an atmosphere within 
the man (and consequently projecting itself without 
him) which constitutes a very special medium through 
which the knowledge and the facts are viewed. This is 
perhaps to put it in rather an intangible way; but we 
can easily come to closer quarters with the idea. To 
set it at its lowest, culture involves in him who possesses 
it a constraining sense of the majesty of Truth—a sense 
that in acquiring or dealing with any item of know- 
ledge, any fact, he is face to face with a manifestation 
of one of the greatest and most sacred things in all the 
world. The particular piece of knowledge immediately 
in question, the particular fact, may be no such 
great matter; but it bears upon it something of the 
sacredness which belongs to that Truth whereof it is a 
small part, and in his treatment of it the cultured man 
feels himself to be treading upon one of the outer courts 
of an innermost holy shrine. The consciousness of Truth 
as the heart of the universe—the consciousness of its 
wonder, its beauty, its magnetism, its commanding 
royalty—dominates the man in whom real culture dwells. 
True, he may not have analysed himself into these terms, 
may not know precisely that this is the spirit he is of ; 
but that is what it comes tointheend. Culture implies 
that a man is possessed by Truth rather than that he 
possesses it. Or we may put it that, while he possesses 
this and that particular item of truth, and is always 
adding to his store, every increase in his ownership is 
for him only a fresh recognition of the contents of that 
Truth which owns him. True culture has something of 
a moral element in it. This is not to say that the man 
of culture is necessarily a good man; but, whatever he 





may be in other spheres, in this sphere of knowledge, 
and in his dealing with the elements of knowledge, some- 
thing of moral quality comes into the attitude he takes 
up. This whole business of knowing is, for him, part of 
a larger business of being—is connected with, is another 
side of, his inward attitude to the authority of Truth. 
The man who merely knows, is often, in his parading of 
his knowledge, like a heedless and profane person riotously 
playing his games upon the temple floor ; and from such 
a man, whatever his estimate of himself may be, no 
impression of culture comes forth. The secret and 
source of that impression, when we receive it, lies in the 
fact that the man, because he is conscious of eternal 
Truth besetting him behind and before, is touching 
every single item of truth with something like religious 
awe. 
This, as previously said, is to put the thing at its 
lowest. At its highest, culture implies, not only that a 
man’s dealing with the material of knowledge comes out 
of “ being,”’ but that it reacts upon “ being ’’ again. For 
the man of veritably highest culture, there does emerge, 
out of every intellectual process, transfused as it is with 
the sense of service and responsibility and duty, a 
quickening of the sense of service and responsibility and 
duty in the larger meaning—an actual effect upon cha- 
racter. The lower responsibility suggests the higher and 
intensifies the consciousness of the higher: the atmo- 
sphere amid which his intellectual processes go on is, in 
the very carrying through of those processes, driven 
through all the other chambers of the inner life and made 
regulative of the climate there; and as the beginning of 
knowing was in “ being,’’ so the end of knowing is in 
“being ’’ too. And hence it is (one may note in pass- 
ing) that the man of loftiest culture is he who passes be- 
yond knowledge of the strictly scientific or “ factual ”’ 
order, and who moves among the larger and more 
morally suggestive ideas which acquaintance with litera- 
ture, poetry, art, brings home; for it is out of a dealing 
with these ideas that the strongest reaction upon 
character is likely to emerge. 

But the minimum, at least, must be there, if a real 
revelation of real culture is to be given. Something of 
the spirit of worship must be present in a man’s gaining 
and handling of all he knows, if he is to give forth 
the genuine ring. And it is easy to see how the man in 
whom this spirit lives will differentiate himself from 
those spoken of at the outset—those who, with loudness 
of voice and ostentation of manner and patent display 
of their latest-acquired goods, imagine themselves to be 
proving how superior they are. The man of culture, in 
the sense indicated, will be marked by a soberness and 
restraint conspicuously absent from all these. He will 
be in no hurry to vaunt this or that idea as a spectacle 
wherewith to catch a stray applauding clap from those 
who pass by. He will only set out ideas under a 
sense of something like moral compulsion, as a priest 
must sometimes show the holy mysteries to the 
gaze of the crowd. And just because majestic Truth is 
behind him, looking over his shoulder as it were and 
reminding him of his vows, will every separate item of 
knowledge wherein for the time being Truth is embodied 
speak to him of much beyond itself; for from each in- 
dividual item he will pass back to the conception of 
central Truth, and thence pass out again to thought 
of its many other known and unknown embodiments. 
So he reaches at last to the sense that relations 
between facts and facts, truths and truths, principles 
and principles, are as important as facts and truths 
and principles themselves; and thus he will not 
flaunt any particular detail of his intellectual gains too 
boldly nor insist upon it too exclusively nor push it too 
far. And they with whom he is in contact will recog- 
nise, behind and within the merely intellectual process 
whose results he gives them, the presence of something 
more; and by the presence of that something more, 
rather than by the presenting of the intellectual results, 
will the impression of culture be made. In point of fact, 

when we feel ourselves in presence of a truly cultured 
man, it is by the things just spoken of, and by other 
things like them, that we are always magnetised and 
gripped, whether we reckon the matter out or not. Those 
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others are, if a somewhat harsh word may be employed, 
the “ bounders ’’ of the intellectual sphere. 

Of course, in thus insisting that culture is more 
than knowledge, no depreciation of knowledge is in- 
tended. Without knowledge, culture cannot exist, pre- 
cisely because it is in dealing with the material of know- 
ledge that culture comes into play ; and the man of cul- 
ture will seek knowledge eagerly, precisely because its 
various elements are, so to say, the appliances of his 
ritual, the gifts which, first given out of heaven, are now 
to be laid upon the altar again. The whole point is 
that the pursuit of knowledge, for the truly cultured 
man, is inspired, not by the attractiveness or profit of 
any special section—not, at any rate, primarily thus— 
but by a consciousness of responsibility to Truth as a 
whole. He will want, indeed, to know, not less, but 
more, than any other; for that “ whole ’’ will be cease- 
lessly calling him, pushing him, to seize upon component 
part after component part, in order that service of the 
“whole ’’ may grow completer; and out of every new 
component part he acquires, he will hear the call and feel 
the push of the “whole’’ again. But it will be the 
idea of responsibility and service that dominates him 
throughout. 





BY WAY OF SPORT. 


We do not celebrate our funerals with games, nor use 
the grave as a starting-post for races. To us it would 
seem harsh to gather in fervid chariots the dust so lately 
human, and by the sight of wrestling youths to recall a 
vanished prowess. In this country we think it more 
fitting to commemorate the dead in the sherry of a lugu- 
brious lunch. But the secure judgment of the universe 
is against us, and on every quarter of the world’s round 
the grief of death has received its consecration in 
athletics. On steppe and prairie the mourners gallop 
round the tomb; in the Caucasus they dance in rivalry 
of sorrow ; and in Western islands they mingle the cheer 
of the hurling match with their lamentations. The first 
athletic sports of which we read were held at the funeral 
when Achilles mourned over his departed friend, and in 
his honor presented a first-rate needlewoman as first 
prize in the chariot-race, and, as consolation to the loser 
in the wrestling match, a good maid-of-all-work, valued 
at four oxen. And what the poor girl thought of being 
bestowed upon a loser and valued at only one-third of the 
tripod that was the first prize, estimated at twelve oxen, 
Heaven only knows! 

So, if we were not a peculiar people, we should 
expect to find the sporting Lord Derby buried in the 
middle of the Epsom course. We may suppose it was 
the commemoration’ of heroic tombs that gave to the 
Greek games a certain solemnity and religious per- 
manence, keeping them alive for more than a thousand 
years, and allowing hardly an interruption in their regu- 
larity, till Theodosius condemned the old gods to twilight 
and exile, four centuries after the birth of Christ. In 
Homeric times, a further touch of religion came in, since 
a god would assist a competitor in answer to prayer—as 
happened in the case of Ulysses when, having just 
“tied ’’ for the wrestling with Ajax, he entered for the 
foot-race and won with a spurt inspired by Pallas Athene, 
who “made both his feet and hands feel light.’’ The 
original practice of games as training for war naturally 
increased their seriousness, and only an army of runners 
in perfect training would have thought of charging the 
enemy at full speed over a mile of rough ground, as the 
Athenians did at Marathon. Imagine the British 
soldier’s language at receiving such a command! When 
we add the energetic and definite mind of the Greeks, their 
delight in competition, their passion for physical pro- 
portion, and their lovely climate, that allowed complete 
nakedness at all the games and open-air gymnasiums, so 
that no bodily defect could be concealed from ridicule, we 
can to some extent understand, not only the interest in 
athletics, such as is common among ourselves, but a 
religious, national, and artistic enthusiasm that would 





appear exaggerated in these times to all but the boys 
and masters of our public schools. 

Hence it came about that all the athletic festivals 
were celebrated with solemn ritual, and the greatest of 
them was one of the very few recognised bonds of 
Hellenic unity, holding the Greeks together in the midst 
of the dim hordes of barbarians who swarmed over the 
outskirts of the world. During the games at Olympia, 
as is well known, a truce of God prevailed among all 
Hellenic people, such as now prevails among our political 
parties after the death of a king, though its limit was 
more definitely fixed. The historians even dated historic 
events by the names of the winners—at first, apparently, 
the winners of the “ pancration,’’ or go-as-you-please, 
contest, in which every kind of violence was permitted, 
except biting and the gouging of eyes; but in later cen- 
turies the winner of the foot-race marked the date, 
simply because the foot-race came first on the programme 
of “ events.’’ The Romans dated by their consuls, quite 
important people in their time, but hard to remember. 
We have trouble enough to date by the numbers of 
successive years. But if we dated by the stroke of the 
winning ’Varsity crew, and had to record upon the 
tablets of memory, “ This war, or Budget, or Reform Bill 
belongs to the year when Wilson of Christchurch stroked 
the winning eight for the third time,’’ how many of us 
would pass an examination in the sequence of history? 
And yet we call ourselves an athletic people, and the 
haughtiest chauffeur wears blue on Boat-race Day. 

In his excellent work on “ Greek Athletic Sports and 
Festivals’? (Macmillan) Mr. Norman Gardiner tells us 
there was no betting in the contests. That seems the 
more remarkable since, in the chariot-race at Patroclus’s 
funeral, Idomeneus, the Cretan, bet Ajax evens in 
cauldrons that Diomede was leading, and the wager was 
only broken off by Achilles, who very sensibly asked 
them what was the good of losing their tempers by betting 
when, in any case, they would soon know the result. 
But certainly, in the best age of Greek athletics, which 
we may put in the sixth century before Christ, the 
interest in the sports required no extra stimulus from 
gambling. Bodily training was then in reality what 
Plato made it in his model country—an equal half of 
education ; and we can imagine that, as Plato says in the 
“Laws,” not to be able to swim was as sure a sign of 
an uneducated person as not to be able to read. 
Athletics and the arts went to make the perfectly de 
veloped man, who could fulfil the human functions of 
peace and war with ease and versatility. And we must 
remember that this education did not stop, as with us, 
in the case of the working-classes at fourteen, and in the 
case of the rich at twenty-two, but was continued 
throughout life, so that among the Greeks there were 
very few of the swag-bellies and bulging protuberances 
that deface our civilised middle-age. The necessity of 
appearing naked in the gymnasiums checked such de- 
formity, and the young athlete’s diet of figs and cheese 
—no wine being allowed—probably conduced to a life- 
long temperance. ‘Good form,’’ rather than speed or 
size of muscles, was always the object of training during 
the best age; no records were kept of times or distances, 
and admiration was bestowed on style. As is well 
known, the winner at one of the great contests contri- 
buted a glory, not only to his family, but to his whole 
city, and his fellow-townsmen went out to meet him with 
songs and dances. Hymns of mingled praise and good 
advice, of which Pindar’s were probably the finest as well 
as the last, were composed in his honor. He was given 
a front seat at public ceremonies and free meals in the 
town hall; while at Sparta the winner of an Olympic 
contest was granted the honor of the most dangerous 
place in battle. Yet, in spite of all this glory, the 
athletic qualities most praised in the odes are modesty 
and the self-restraint that delights in toil, without which, 
says Pindar, very few men win. 

Without toil very few men win; but, writing in 
praise of the boy who won the Olympic wrestling in the 
year when Pericles was getting the Long Walls of Athens 
finished, Pindar also admits that what comes by nature 
is always best. Throughout he insists on ancestry, 
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“ stock,’’ breeding, eugenics, or whatever other word we 
use for the essential matter of good parentage. In Sparta 
this was the subject of the closest attention, and, within 
the limits of the Spartan ideal, it there gave the best 
results. It was for this purpose that in Sparta the 
women were put on terms of much greater equality with 
men than in the other Greek States. We know both from 
Aristophanes and Plutarch that, in consequence, the 
Spartan women were highly respected throughout Greece 
for their physical and mental powers, and it was from 
Sparta that Plato borrowed his regulations for the joint 
training of boys and girls in athletics; and not only for 
boys and girls, but for grown women, who were to 
continue their public training in the gymnasiums up to 
old age, because “ the useful is beautiful.’’ Other States 
certainly trained their girls in athletics as well, for at 
Olympia there were special races for girls of different 
ages, one of them being a seventy-yards sprint, for which 
they ran in their chemises, with their hair down their 
backs. But from the great Olympian festival, probably 
owing to some ancient superstition, women were excluded 
on pain of death, as we know from a story in Pausanias, 
quoted by Mr. Gardiner. A woman named Pherenice, 
anxious to see her son compete in the boys’ boxing match, 
went with him to Olympia, disguised as his trainer. 
But, in her delighted excitement at seeing him win, 
she jumped over the barrier to embrace him, and was 
found to be a woman. She came, however, of a family 
so distinguished in athletics, that the stewards forgave 
her. 

Gradually the early brightness faded. Even in 
Pindar’s time it was dimmed, and, like all subsequent 
poets of sport, he began to dwell upon the wonderful 
fellows of old. Already, even in the best age, the god- 
fearing Xenophanes had observed that athletics “do not 
make fat the dark corners of the city,’’ and it is signifi- 
cant that the Spartans refused to enter for any of the 
new games, partly, no doubt, because the competitions 
were too specialised for war training, but also for the 
definite reason that over-development was injurious to 
human beauty. With specialisation, pot-hunting grew, 
and, instead of the wreath of wild olive, professional 
athletes pursued very earthly crowns. We read of one 
who gained 1,400 of them, and, no doubt, made a decent 
competency by melting them down. Mere size and lumpy 
muscles came to be the object of training, rather than 
“the unbending soul ’’’ that Pindar praised. Specialists 
in the various kinds of contests arose, just as we have 
developed “ professionals’’ in cricket, football, and 
gymnastics, and with the growth of professionalism the 
games degenerated into spectacles, in which the people 
had no share in the streneth or skill, but stood and 
gaped in parasitic relaxation. To give weight and 
muscle, large quantities of meat were added to the 
athlete’s diet, and we read of some specialists who allowed 
their athletic clients only a particular kind of pork, fed 
on nuts and acorns. The result of all this over-feeding 
and special development was the heaviness and stupidity 
common to nearly all conspicuous athletes. “ They are 
sleepy dogs,’’ said Plato, who insisted on true physical 
training; and Euripides, who won prizes as a boy, and 
was intended for an athlete by his parents, exclaimed in 
a fragment of the “ Autolycus” referred to by Mr. 
Gardiner :— 


“Of all the countless evils throughout Greece, there is 
none worse than the race of athletes. In youth they strut 
about in splendor, the pride of their city, but when bitter old 
age comes upon them, they are cast aside like a threadbare 
garment. How blameworthy are those who gather to watch 
such people, honoring a useless pleasure!” 


The corruption had already set in, and though it was 
slow, it was complete. Pass to the Aurelian age, nearly 
six centuries later, and hear what Galen, the physician, 
had to say about it :— 

“‘In the blessings of the mind athletes have no share. 
Beneath their mass of flesh and blood their souls are stifled 


as in a sea of mud. Nor do they enjoy the best blessings even 
of the body. They spend their lives in over-exercising, over- 


eating, and over-sleeping, like pigs. Hence they seldom live 
to old age, and if they do, they are crippled and liable to all 
sorts of disease. They have not health, nor have they beauty. 


Even those that are naturally well proportioned become fat 
and bloated.” 








We have here travelled a long way from these cheerful 
games at the funeral of Patroclus, and a long way from 
the bright figures, full of versatile power and radiant 
intellect, who thronged to the games before the Mede 
invaded. In athletics, as in the arts, the Greeks pro- 
claimed excess to be the enemy, and yet it was excess 
that ruined both their athletics and their arts. When we 
see the fuss made over sports and games at ball in our 
cities and schools, might we not suppose that these things 
were written for our instruction ? 





MEMORIES OF SNOWDON. 


Axove the scant woods of Llanberis we toil a little way 
in the blazing sun, and then look back on the long lake 
with its hamlets on the near side. We turn again and 
again at intervals to view the same scene at increasing 
distances. The lake shrinks to the size of a bean, which 
it resembles in shape, and every house disappears. By 
that time we have another lake or tarn to our front. It 
lies at the foot of a precipice that seems to reach half 
way up Snowdon, and the lake is apparently not so big 
as a lady’s pocket-handkerchief. We wonder what size 
we should appear to someone enjoying the stupendous 
solitude of its eyried shore. 

After us puffs and strains the mountain train. It 
overtakes us by about a yard in ten, when we are going 
well. It comes up as we do, footstep by footstep, plant- 
ing the cogs of its driving-wheel each into the proper 
slot of the iron path prepared for it. There is not one of 
us who does not profess to abominate the mountain rail- 
way, yet we have sent up by it our sandwiches, our 
mackintoshes, and even a jacket, so that we may travel as 
lightly as possible. And as our legs lift foot by foot our 
flannel-clad twentieth-century bodies, someone asks us to 
imagine what Snowdon must have been like to the 
Norman knights in their iron armor, getting up there 
to see if perchance there might be a catchable Welshman 
at the top. If Taffy was not at home it would be merely 
tremendous exercise, while if he was at home he would 
be perched on every available crag loosing big stones 
upon his visitors. Perhaps, in a thoroughly convenient 
place there would be a charge, with fierce shouts and the 
winding of yard-long cowhorns. An avalanche of spears, 
knives, and hatchets would clatter on the spent Normans 
and sweep through them as the river sweeps through an 
eel-grating, perchance breaking a bar or two. No 
wonder that the Normans learnt, as the Brut says, to 
“skulk about the open plains’’ instead of coming to 
fight the owners of the soil on their own ground. 

We lift peak by peak as we gain the ’vantage of 
them foot by foot. Our weary limbs feel as though we 
really were lifting them on Atlas shoulders. But when, 
long after the half-way hut has been passed, our path 
springs across the aréte, it flings open a view that takes 
the breath away. Brown mountains, blue mountains, 
teeth in the clouds, gorges full of purple gauze, smiling 
plains, farmhouses flung into the very jaws of geological 
anarchy, some of it matched on the side we have left, 
but every detail newly presented in one moment. There 
is a lake slung amid precipices for coolness to the eye, and 
a refreshing breeze blows up that side. If Snowdon 
ended here it would be magnificent, while there is 
another visible Snowdon yet above us, and a third out 
of sight behind it. 

We can stand on the aréte and view upon the right 
our new world, and on the left our tiny Llanberis lake 
far under our feet. The path, in fact, prefers that we 
should still look back on our starting-place, though the 
sea-breeze still curls over the shoulder to encourage us 
to reach its full stream. Thus up and up to the sheep- 
fold, where our sandwiches await us by the side of a 
miraculous spring in this world of rock. There is just 
a pool like a small hand-basin. But it is full of pellucid 
water, and, like a Fortunatus purse, as often as you 
empty it, and no matter how quickly, it is full again 
from the perennial reservoir of the rock. If the moun- 
tain has been here twenty million years, surely the spring 
has been ten, and that leaves ample margin for supposing 

that its waters have refreshed and heartened al] the 
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heroes that ever trod Snowdon. Cunedda the Gwledig 
probably drank not here, for he was not like his grand- 
son, Maelgwn, full lord of Gwynedd. If Athelfrith of 
Deira did not come here, his victory at Chester was 
barren. Cadwallon and Cadwaladr had dominion over 
this perpetual basin of water, while Offa, for lack of it, 
had to build his dyke from Dee to Wye. Gruffydd ab 
Llewelyn could survey from Snowdon a great part of his 
kingdom and his battlefields in Herefordshire, Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Gloucestershire ; but, alas! the Saesneg 
Harold came here in turn, having learnt to fight Welsh 
fashion, and having almost the might of England behind 
him. Here sat kings and penkenedls, still legal lords of 
the lands the Normans had stolen from them, but only 
potent to harry their cattle and bring them here, whence 
the Normans were impotent to recover them. Cadwgan 
launched from here the war that dispossessed the 
“French ’’ of a hundred castles down to Tre Faldwin on 
the Severn, and brought Rufus himself to Snowdon, 
whence he returned “ empty without having gained any- 
thing.’’ Let us hope, at any rate, that he, or his lieu- 
tenant, enjoyed, as we do, a good drink at this crystal 
fountain. 

From the top of Snowdon what a view! A dozen 
well-named peaks, each with abundant satellites, a score 
of lakes, like blue gems set in quartz-veined felspar, and 
green and purple walls. Mountains of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, with the sea rolling over the lost province 
of Gwaelod ; rivers taking back to Atlantis the mud with 
which other rivers constructed Wales. From here we 
can trace the route by which Hugh the Fat of Chester 
and Hugh the Proud of Shrewsbury came into Anglesey, 
where “they did not simply slay, but blinded and 
ferociously mutilated those of the native enemy on whom 
they could lay their hands.’’ We rejoice to see Magnus, 
son of Olaf, standing off at sea, slay Hugh the Proud 
with a chance arrow, the instrument of vengeance of a 
“ vindictive’? Welsh saint whose shrine he had violated. 
There is Bangor, captured by John from his son-in-law, 
Llewelyn ab Torwerth, “one of the most brilliant and 
capable of all rulers of the Cymry.’’ Then comes the 
slow and paralysingly thorough Edward I., who, by 
capturing ‘“ Mona, the Mother of Wales,’’ starved out 
another Llewelyn, and definitely brought Wales into the 
kingdom. Nevertheless, the most brilliant page of 
Snowdon’s history comes later, when Owain Glendower, 
aided by the comet, afterwards to be called Halley’s, and 
by the inspiring songs of Iolo Goch, gave Henry IV. the 
trouble of sending against him three expeditions, the last 
numbering a hundred thousand men. Owain Glendower 
certainly stood where we stand, or perhaps a foot higher 
than we can stand to-day. His mother and his family 
lived with him in the mountains, and his daughter was 
married to his prisoner Mortimer on Snowdon. These 
rocks echoed the wild minstrelsy of Iolo Goch, said to 
have been worth many hundred spears to Owain and his 
cause. We cannot help thinking, however, that Tolo’s 
best theme was the hospitality at Sycarth and Glyn- 
dyvrdwy, of which Owain somehow retained possession 
until Henry’s third expedition. 

We can think only of a few of the great events of 
which Snowdon has been not only the centre, but the 
only means. But for this jumble of hills, close-packed 
with such names as Beddgelert, Aberglaslyn, Bethesda, 
Carnedd Llewelyn, Wales would not have been the thorn 
or spur in the side of England that she has been. 
Nor would there have been quite so much valor, in all 
our battles from Crecy onwards, where Welsh blood has 
been mingled with English and Scottish and Irish as the 
price of victory. 

To sing that glorious roll would be impossible. 
After all, mountains are mainly the endowment of their 
own people for their defence. They are endeared to us 
as ramparts of defence against the invader, and as 
sanctuaries in the more heroic wars, known as rebellions, 
that succeed political conquest. Perhaps they are in the 
most settled of times some sort of ultimate guarantee for 
political justice, just as infantry and artillery are the 
ultimate sanction for the payment of a civil debt. When 
the questio» is discussed of Welsh tithes or Welsh dis- 
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establishment, these mountains take their silent, un- 
observed place in the scales. If they are not visible from 
Westminster they cannot be forgotten in Wales, while it 
is very difficult to visualise from the top of Snowdon 
London and its crowded millions, with twice the reputed 
weight in Parliament of the whole Welsh population. 
As for us, we are here just because we want to forget 
London for a while. 





Short Studies. 


O’LOONEY’S DAY. 


ProrLe used to ask who he was. They were told he 
was Mortimer O’Looney, the poet. His verse used to 
appear in Irish papers, he wrote essays on the poets of 
the ’forties, he read papers at literary societies. Once 
he had a place in the Bureaucracy ; his office had been 
abolished, and he was presented with freedom and an 
annuity of sixty pounds. He bought two suits of 
clothes in the year, and lived in the north side of 
Dublin. 

In the course of the day the feeling would go 
from him, but his morning’s wakening was generally to 
a sense of impotence. The lamp stood with its shade 
awry, and a suit of clothes hung from a peg like a 
strangled man hanging by the neck. The papers on 
the table were stale, the books in the shelves lifeless ; 
the sun was in the room, and the day yawned at him. 
. . . On a morning this summer he awakened, and 
lay as complacent as a cat on a sunny wall. “ This is 
no ghostly literary inspiration,” he said. “This is 
material good. This is money!” He swung himself 
out of bed. The water in the enamelled basin had to- 
day some relation to the wells and the streams. “ ’Tis 
fatness instead of leanness, ’tis beef instead of bread,” 
said Mortimer. “’Tis dinners, cigarettes, bills paid, 
self-assertion. ’Tis a break with an enfeebling round.” 
A full-blown rose was ir the water-glass. O’Looney 
brought the rose down. 

Katie, his landlady’s sister, had brought breakfast 
up, and was putting on her hat in the room. He pre- 
sented the rose. “ Katie,’’ said O’Looney, “ ’Tis a long 
time since I gave you a present.”’ 

“ Faith, it is,’’ said Katie. 

“T’ll give you a new belt.” 

“ You’re joking me.” 

“Faith, no. I’m not joking you, Katie. I’ve still 
a little property. I thought about it this morning. 
I remembered it in a dream, in fact.” 

“How much is the property worth, Mr. 
O’Looney ? ”’ 

“Tt’s worth about fifty pounds. It’s a large double 
grave in the best part of the cemetery. It’s my grand- 
mother’s grave. Only one side was ever used.” 

“ And can you sell it?”’ 

“T’m the only one that has any claim on it. 
They'll probably offer me fifty pounds for it. Only 
one side was ever used, and it is in the best site in the 
cemetery.” 

“I’m glad you’re getting the money.” 

“T’ll buy you the belt, Katie. How many inches? 
Thirty-six? ’’ 

“God forgive you. Twenty-six inches. With big 
clasps, mind.”’ 

“Twill be all right,” said O’Looney. He went on 
with a breakfast that consisted of tea and toast. When 
he came to the second cup he said :— 

“ Katie, would you borrow a half-crown from the 
landlady for me? ”’ 

“ That will be seven-and-sixpence this month.” 

“Twill be all right. I want to get something down 
town before I draw the money.’’ Katie went out and came 
back with the half-crown. O’Looney took a stick out 
of the hall and went out on the steps. 

“Mind, with big clasps,” said Katie. 

“?’Twill be all right,” said O’Looney; “this is 
Mortimer’s Day.” 
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II. 


He went out of his way to go through a neglected 
little park. Here the grass was long and wild. 
Shadows crossed the grass, and the passing wind made 
a sound in it. O’Looney was pleased with the grass, the 
shadows, and the sound, and pleased that his soul 
was pleased with these things. It was the sort of a 
day that gives content to cripples and blind people, 
to old men and women, to strollers and idlers. He 
came into the main thoroughfare of the city, pleased 
with the day, and pleased with himself. 

For a thousand days he had passed the Nelson 
Column, but to-day the granite shaft had lifted itself 
to a higher height, a bluer depth of the air. A pigeon 
flew up from the street, and its flight failed at the 
top of the Column. “’Tis a gigantic stalk, whose 
granite flower seeks the blue of the air,’’ said his 
Daemon. O’Looney considered the shaft. ‘ It expresses 
the ideas of height and liberation, or rather the idea 
of liberation through height,’’ said the Daemon; “ you 
can climb to the top of it.’’ “But I have never 
climbed it before,’’ said O’ Looney. “This day has 
never occurred before,’’ said the Daemon. “ It’s pro- 
vincial to go to the top of Nelson’s Pillar,” said 
O’Looney. “A poet of the French Decadence would 
climb that shaft,’’ said the Daemon. O’Looney paid 
his threepence and entered the cavern at the base of the 
shaft ; he climbed the thousand steps inside the funnel, 
and emerged into the light of day. 

It was a liberation, certainly. It was as if he 
were lifted above the crowd by a gigantic hand. He was 
in a cleaner and more invigorating air. He looked over 
the roofs of grey huddling houses and saw the encircling 
hills. He saw the river touching the sea. He saw 
“Sunlight on the Hill of Howth, and sunlight on the 
Golden Spears, and sunlight out on Dublin Bay.’’ 
Looking down, he saw the color of the fruit and flowers 
on the stalls below. He heard the song of the lark in 
the air. Of course, no lark sang above the city, but 
then the song of a caged lark would not be heard on 
this height. It was a theme for a poem. The song of 
the lark came to the one who climbed into the clear 
spaces ; he heard the imaginary song on the height. He 
sat against the pedestal of the statue and thought of 
the poem. Rhymes came. He caught the beat of the 
rhythm. The poem fell into stanzas. He began to 
write it down on the backs of pawn-tickets. He sat 
with his back to the pedestal of the statue. Below, 
citizens crossed the tesselated street. 


ITT. 
He stood at a certain street-corner, rehearsing what 
he would say to his friends. “It is curious that I’ve 


taken to verse again. I’ve just finished a lyric, and 
I’m inclined to think it’s the best thing I’ve ever done. 
It’s going into a book that I’ve had by me for a year 
or so. I’m not putting it into ‘The Sunrise.’ That 
paper is getting less and less literary. Muicahy would 
put it between a speech and a financial article. Yes, 
I'll tell you the poem. Well, here it is.’’ And once 
again O’Looney repeated the poem to his own satisfac- 
tion. He stood at this corner so that he might see 
the bards and confide the miracle to them. Some of 
them were bound to pass this corner after the mid-hour. 

Eiver MacMahon, with his deliberate effusiveness, 
greeted him, and O’Looney had worked up to a recital 
of the poem, when Edmund Blake stood before them. 
Blake made a motion as though he held a rapier in 
his hand. “O’Looney,’’ said he, “I’ve just put you 
into a scandalous poem. Really, I’ve nothing against 
you, but I had to use that name of yours.’’ Blake 
repeated some of the most scandalous of the quatrains. 
“You’re further down,’’ he said. “I have you with 
the minor men.’’ He went off, taking MacMahon with 
him. Murtagh came out of the crowd. He had the 
face of a fugitive. No matter how long you were talking 
to the man, you only saw his face in glimpses. 
O’Looney greeted him ; but Murtagh passed with a duck 
of his head. “That fellow has no friendship,’’ said 
O’Looney. “He must be a Cork man, These fellows 





hate the world.’’ Someone had made an epigram on 
Murtagh. ‘“ Whenever I see him I always look out 
for the pig.’’ Really Murtagh walked as if he were 
driving an invisible pig.” Following Murtagh’s figure, 
he saw O’Connor crossing the street. O’Connor greeted 
him with a hand held high. He crossed the street like 
a man pacing tracts of delicate beach, his breast filled 
with ozone. He held his hat in one hand, and he had 
a book of French verses in the other. 

“T’ve been trying to get the word that describes 
the pull of those heavy horses,” said O’Connor. “ Have 
you written anything new?” 

“T’ve just written a lyric.” 

“ Come into the ‘ Closed Doors’ and tell it to me.” 

“T can’t go there. I’ve business to do to-day.”’ 

“Don’t talk of business while the sun is in the 
sky. I’ve sworn to keep the daylight pure. Come to 
the ‘Closed Doors.’ ”’ 

O’Connor had his way. In a while they were 
sitting on high stools before the counter, and O’Looney 
had ordered two glasses of vermouth. 

“For finely-tempered minds,’ said O’Connor, 
“there is in a public-house an attractiveness which is 
only collaterally related to the delight of imbibing 
liquids. That attractiveness is connected with the idea 
of a symposium. Here the mind is liberated. In a 
way, I prefer a public-house to a café. There is a 
reserve about a public-house that you don’t get in a 
café. No, I haven’t been to Paris yet. Going next 
month. But at this time of the year I psychometrise 
Paris. Get the whole feeling. Do you see what I 


mean.’’ He put a lemon-colored book of French verse 
on the counter, and lit a cigarette. 
O’Looney looked through the book. “ Vaerhaeren,”’ 


he said. “I don’t like French poetry when the verse 
is not in even lines.” 

Thereupon O’Connor began to expound his theory 
of rhythm. 

A dining-room adjoined the bar. A waiter came 
out of the dining-room and presented a note to 
O’Looney. “Gentlemen, I have been an unworthy 
listener to fragments of your conversation. Perhaps 
one about to go into exile might claim the privilege of 
your company.” The poets looked into the dining-room 
and a gentleman at a table bowed to them. He held 
out a book. “ This,’’ he said, “is ‘The Wind Amongst 
the Reeds.’ I have read it one hundred and forty 
times. Does that entitle me to the company of two 
Irish poets?” 

“Sir,” said O’Looney, “you present a good 
reference. My friend and myself are poets of another 
school. But we are at one with you in our admiration 
for the more esoteric work of Mr. Yeats.” 

The stranger asked the honor of their company at 


dinner. “I am sure you will not decline when I tell 
you that to-night I go into exile.’”’ “May we know 
the name of our entertainer?” asked O’Connor. 


““Gentlemen,’’ said the stranger, “I am unknown. I 
know you as men of wit and eloquence. I accept you 
as representatives of our country’s intellect. We need 
have no names.” “Is not this rather insane?”’ said 
O’Looney. “Sir,” said the stranger, “it is insane to 
say anything is insane.” ‘‘ We accept your epigram,’’ 
said O’Looney. “ And we accept your invitation,’’ said 
O’Connor. 

The stranger had the build of a Ouida Guards- 
man, and there was something grave and passionate in 
his face. He showed taste in the dinner he arranged. 
It came out in his conversation that he had made a 
pilgrimage to Tolstoy. He spoke with reverence of the 
great Russian. He gave a sketch of D’Annunzio. To 
Nietzsche he opposed the formal doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. He made O’Looney and O’Connor feel he 
accepted them with the foremost Europeans. “I de- 
cline to know what angels I am entertaining,’’ he said. 
The three talked well, and they made a leisurely session 
of dinner. 

The day was declining. O’Looney had not forgotten 
the cemetery office. He accepted a liqueur, but inti- 
mated he could stay only a little longer: “I have im- 
portant business to transact,’’ 
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“T hoped to have the privilege of hearing an un- 
published poem.’’ 

“We hoped to hear something of your own.”’ 

“T only appreciate. I cannot create.” 

“Then after my friend,’’ said O’Looney. 

O’Connor’s best things were in Latin. The stranger 
appreciated his Latinity. Then O’Looney repeated his 
lyric. 
" *s i engraved on my heart,’’ said the stranger. 
“T shall remember this evening when I am _ under 
different stars. Men of my blood have been Spanish 
viceroys and Austrian field-marshals. I am the first of 
my house to take service with the British.’’ The three 
men went out together, and O’Looney accepted a lift on 
the stranger’s car. 


IV. 


They stopped before a neglected building, where 
the United Cemeteries had their offices. The stranger 
bade farewell to O’Looney, and presented him with a 
copy of Savage Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversations,”’ 
elaborately bound. Then the car went off. 

A flight of stairs, broad, bare, and uncompromisi 1g, 
faced O’Looney. On a dusty fan-light was written 
“The United Cemeteries’ Office.’”” He mounted the 
stairs, and tried the door. There was no one in the 
office. ‘They make a mistake in closing so early,’’ 
said O’Looney. 

He went through the bookstalls. In a tea-shop he 
read one of the “Imaginary Conversations.’’ Then, 
in the quiet light of the evening, he went for a walk in 
the Park. The broom was in blossom, and before him 
was the gentle line of the Dublin Hills. He had no 
reason to envy the lovers as they went by. He was 
alone with his genius. Lines of an unfinished poem 
came back to him. “To mouth that cold-faced 
wanton.’’ How much better than “to kiss that cold- 
faced wanton.” The phrase was now Shakespearean. 
The poem went on to describe a dance. He knew how 
to end it now. Going to the window, he sees the blue 
coming into the night. The rain on the window panes 
is like the tears on the face of the old hired musician, 
“The old grey player.’’ Better still, “Tears on old 
failure’s face.’’ And outside the trees grow up and the 
branches wave. Outside is the world of young romance. 
The world is as young as that in which Fionn hunted 
and Ulysses launched his ships. He went on composing 
and re-composing his poem. It was finished, and he 
turned back. 

He had some good phrases in the original version 
of the poem. He remembered writing them down. 
Suddenly he remembered the paper on which the original 
version was written three years ago. It was on the 
back of a letter from the Cemeteries’ Office. It was 
a notice that the association were dissolving, and that 
no further claims would be liquidated. 

He was near home now. At the corner of the 
avenue there were two dead poplar trees. The bark was 
peeled off one, the other had lumps like warts on its 
dead bark. The dead trees intruded themselves into 
his consciousness. He felt again impotence, sadness. 

Katie would open the door for him, and he would 
have to say something about the belt. O’ Looney 
knocked at the door. “ Thou hast hung the World upon 
Nothing ”’ he said. 

Papraic CoLum. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE POLICY OF PIUS X. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—M. Maurice Pernot has just republished in book 
form, under the title “ La Politique de Pie X.,’’ a dozen of 
his most important letters to the “ Journal des Débats.”’ 
M. Pernot is undoubtedly the best of the correspondents 
—comparatively few in number—who contribute letters 
from Rome to the French newspapers. It is by no 
means easy to get reliable news and, above all, appre- 








ciations from Rome, and the name and reputation of 
the paper are sometimes perfectly misleading. The 
“Temps,” for instance, in spite of its liberal tendencies 
and of the presence of a considerable Protestant element 
on its staff, receives Roman news from a correspondent 
uniformly favorable to Cardinal Merry del Val. The 
“Echo de Paris,’ which used to be, till a very recent 
date, a distinctly “ Parisian ’’ paper, with no more in- 
terest in religion than in astronomy, gets its telegrams 
direct from Monsignor Benigni. The admirably con- 
ducted “ Journal de Genéve’ itself, Protestant as it is, 
receives its information from the same source. Of the 
purely religious papers, like “La Croix’’ and 
“L’Univers,’’ it is superfluous to speak. They are 
instruments in the hands of the Roman authorities, and 
nothing else ; in fact, they are more interesting for what 
they do not say—because it is awkward and inconvenient 
—than for what they do say. 

In point of fact, the only two papers which publish 
and appreciate news from Rome without any fear or 
restraint are the “ Figaro’’ and the “ Débats.’’ The 
former has an indifferent correspondent in Rome, but 
possesses on its staff an excellent writer, M. de Narfon, 
who gets his facts, perhaps a little late, but from other 
and quite excellent sources, and criticises them very 
frankly from the Gallican point of view. The latter 
prints nearly every week, and sometimes oftener, some 
letter in the style and spirit of those we are dealing with. 
They are, as we said, the best of their kind. 

M. Pernot is a good Catholic, as the phrase goes, 
who has been a resident in Rome for six or seven years, 
and knows what he writes about. In spite of his out- 
spokenness, which ought to close every door against him, 
he manages to be informed, not—it is true—of the latest 
news, but of the most significant, and his familiarity 
with the atmosphere in which events take place, his 
knowledge of the idiosyncracies of the chief actors, 
greatly help to infuse life and interest into the some- 
times dull chronicle of the Vatican. He writes well, 
and the invariable courtesy of his language, along with 
his constant care not to go beyond the facts about 
which he is sure, make it difficult to contradict him. 

The book we have in hand does not quite do him 
justice. A weekly correspondence cannot be unearthed 
after three or four years and have preserved its fresh- 
ness. The interest of such reprints can only be en- 
hanced by a comprehensive introduction, or by copious 
notes, thanks to which the work assumes an historical 
value. The introduction is indeed here—by no other 
than M. Boutroux, and consequently of exceptional in- 
sight and elevation—but there are no notes, and the 
articles are puzzlingly disconnected. Still, the chief 
characteristics, not only of M. Pernot’s political and 
religious philosophy, but those of the present Pontificate, 
are there, and the volume is invaluable in assisting 
reflection on the main lines of the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church, chiefly in France, during the past 
seven years. Curiously enough, M. Pernot seems to 
take particular interest in the development of religious 
affairs in Germany, and at least a third of his volume is 
occupied by chapters on the history of German 
Modernism, or of the Centrum, or of economical and reli- 
gious associations like the Christlicher Arbeiter Verein. 
The reason soon appears, and one is not long in in- 
ferring that the writer is constantly contrasting in his 
mind the prosperity and independence of the Catholics 
of Germany, helped rather than hampered by the State, 
with the poverty and loss of influence of the Church of 
France and the complete dependence of her bishops, 
Press, schools, and even laity, on the undefined organi- 
sation known as the Vatican, or the Curia. . 

Dictatorial authority, intransigeant logic, iron-rod 
government, ought to be the appropriate sub-titles of 
every chapter in the “ Politique de Pie X.’’ 

M. Pernot nowhere attempts to draw a portrait of 
the Pope, but all the lineaments of it are scattered over 
the volume, observed with clear-sightedness, and noted 
with respect, and even with sympathy. Immediately 


after the election of Cardinal Sarto, it was rumored that 
the Conclave had been anxious to choose an unpolitical 
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and purely religious Pontiff. This must have been an 
afterthought, as the wish of the Conclave had been to 
elect Cardinal Rampolla—that is to say, the right arm 
and lawful heir of Leo the Thirteenth. Still, it is true 
that Pius X. is a religious, and not a political, Pope. 
Given his northern origin, his special training, his un- 
doubted piety, he could not, at nearly seventy years of 
age, be otherwise than a religious Pope. He, at first, 
accepted the burden forced upon him reluctantly, but 
in a few months he must have realised the simplicity 
and force of his duties and rights, and from that moment 
faced them without shrinking. He is no theologian, 
but it needs little theology to understand that the Pope 
is the representative of Christ on earth, that he is con- 
stantly assisted by the Holy Ghost, and that, in conse- 
quence, God speaks through his mouth. The exercise 
of that awful power might be attended with daily diffi- 
culties if another most simple theological view did not 
give a key to their easy solution. The old school thesis 
—Ecclesia est societas perfecta ; the Church is a perfect 
society—is every minute present to his mind, and he 
interprets it not only as the justification of the right of 
the Church to an undisturbed existence, but as the 
affirmation of her superiority over every other society. 
His deep conviction on this point often vents itself in 
simple, forcible utterances, which remind us of the accent 
of Gregory the Seventh. Whatever denies, or even 
limits, the rights of the Church, seems to him to call for 
immediate protest, and when a government severs itself 
from association with the spiritual authority, it may 
still enforce obedience, but it loses every claim to love. 
That this is one of the Pope’s habitual thoughts, the 
address to the French pilgrims—on the occasion of 
Jeanne d’Arc’s canonisation—leaves no doubt. Pius X. 
never spoke so emphatically nor with such warmth on 
any subject. We shall see by-and-by how the same 
principle is re-thought by the Cardinal Secretary of 
State. 

There is, of course, no shade of personal pride in 
this superb medieval doctrine, any more than there is 
personal hatred in the Pope’s antipathy for Modernists. 
Modernism is to him the most dangerous of errors: that 
is why he anathematises it ; and it is, at the same time, 
the basest hypocrisy: that is why he pursues it with 
a sort of holy anger, which he is the first of a long 
line of Pontiffs not to have cared to conceal. In its 
everyday details the campaign against the Modernists 
may often be most reprehensible, but when the Pope, 
in his encyclical “ Praestantia Scripturae Sacrae,’’ en- 
joins a system of surveillance and merciless repression 
on the bishops, when he destroys the liberal Biblical 
Commission, founded by his predecessor, and replaces it 
by a Biblical Institute, from which any but Jesuits are 
excluded, and which is simply a board of examiners in 
orthodoxy—i.e., a board of inquisition—when he confers 
on the decisions of this new Biblical Commission all the 
solemnity of which they are capable, and binds the 
Roman graduates, on their oath, not only to such as 
have been already proclaimed, but even to those which 
may be coming in the future, he is undoubtedly acting 
from the highest and purest motives. His conscience 
is the conscience of a holy man, ruled by the same 
elementary and totally unworldly principles which 
govern his intelligence. 

M. Pernot respects the Pope, and understands him. 
I am afraid that, in spite of the courtesy of his tone, 
he does not understand Cardinal Merry del Val, and 
dislikes his policy too much to be able quite to respect 
him. At all events, he refrains from attempting any- 
thing like a psychological sketch of him, and is content, 
every now and then, to detect his hand in the turn taken 
by some affair. This may be mere prudence and ex- 
clusive attention to facts. It may also be the 
normalien’s perplexity before a puzzling admixture of 
English and Spanish heredity with the cosmopolitan 
additions left by a long stay in Italy and in various 
countries of Europe. If this be the case, I think M. 
Pernot’s timidity excessive. In spite of his English 
education, in spite even of his English manners, Cardinal 
Merry del Val is only superficially English. At heart 





he is a Spaniard, and all that in his administration is the 
most characteristic of him is also characteristically 
Spanish. He is not ambitious—on this point all those 
who have known him long enough agree—but he has the 
Spanish pride and hauteur, with the Churchman’s 
natural authoritativeness. He was the right man to 
carry into practice the Pope’s ideas on the place and réle 
of the Church in the world. Only, whereas the aged 
Pontiff keeps his eye fixed on the supernatural side of 
the doctrine, his young and active Secretary of State 
applies them in his daily intercourse with men he 
domineers or despises, and the results are very much 
like those we might expect from a college lad carrying, 
with superb recklessness, the rules of syllogism into his 
home life. 

The Pope is ready to give his life to defend the 
integrity of the Catholic dogma and the supremacy of 
the Catholic Church, and the Secretary of State is spend- 
ing his energies in asserting, defending, and extending 
the privileges of the Papacy: if he were Pope he would 
undoubtedly raise his eyes to the superior ideal; being 
one degree lower, he is content with an ideal also one 
degreo lower. The result is an unremitting determina- 
tion to centralise. Some recent modifications in the 
Curia would point to a desire in the Secretary of 
State to enlarge his own sphere of action. The reform 
of the Roman congregations, for instance, admirable as 
it was in many respects, has resulted in a considerable re- 
duction of the rights of the Propaganda and in their con- 
nection to the Secretariate. No bishop, in the countries 
hitherto subject to the Propaganda, can now be appointed 
except on the presentation of the Secretary of State. 
This rule applies to France as well, and it is one of the 
deep-rooted grievances of the French Catholics, with 
which the Roman authorities would do well to count. 
The power of the two Under-Secretaries has also been 
extended, so as to preclude any affair from being brought 
before the Pope except through the Secretariate. But it 
would be completely misleading to view these encroach- 
ments as manifestations of personal ambition. Cardinal 
Merry del Val knows perfectly that in a very few years 
he will be forgotten in the obscure routine of three or 
four congregations, and he has too much of the grandee 
in him to mind. But his dictatorial nature seeks all 
that seems to strengthen authority. 

His foreign, or outside, policy rests on the same ten- 
dencies. The welfare of the whole Church is put into a 
nutshell: whatever good is not, on the face of things, 
the good of the Papacy, ought to be looked upon as evil. 
Tkis bas been, and is still, daily exemplified in the reli- 
gious affairs of France. It would be tedious to go back 
to instances like the rejection of the Ecclesiastical Mutual 
Help societies—which would have saved a considerable 
portion of the Church property—merely because they 
would have placed the French bishops in direct contact 
with the French Government. Such decisions have been 
the daily bit of wormwood in the poor food of the Church 
of France. But the theory is openly avowed. As long 
as the French Government will not resume diplomatic 
intercourse with the Vatican, Rome will tolerate 
nothing, however good, which might involve arrange- 
ments between the Church and State. 

A remarkably clear-sighted and forcible writer in 
the “ Débats,’’ who signed himself “ Catholicus,’’ elicited 
as much, in plain language, from the official Press of the 
Vatican two years ago. The Cardinal gladly consents to 
see the Church of France go to pieces if the Government 
of France refuses to become Roman, and he would pro- 
bably gladly consent to place her once more under the 
thumb of the Government, if the latter consented to 
make its submission once more. Here is an instance, not 
quite of yesterday, but of last week. A young deputy, 
M. Danielou, having proposed in the Chamber that the 
naval chaplains, suppressed three years ago, should be 
recalled, and tolerated on board the ships, and supported 
by their several bishops, the religious Press has imme- 
diately opposed the motion, as the thing would be done 
without any interference from Rome.—Yours, &c., 

GALLICAN. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE ORIGINAL TWENTY-SEVEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,— The Academic Committee of English Letters,” 
founded the other day, is nothing more nor less than an 
English academy, which hopes, under another name, to 
escape being criticised as an academy. Yet Mr George 
Trevelyan (the “ Times,” July 26th), speaking, in a measure, 
for the less «eminent among the Original Twenty-seven, 
declares that they never meant to found an academy, far 
less to put themselves forward as the prime representatives 
of English literature. Mr. Trevelyan’s recent work might 
have kept him in countenance as an academician, but that 
is neither here nor there; what is significant is that ap- 
parently quite a number of the Original Twenty-seven did 
not realise how they were committed by joining the com- 
mittee. No doubt it is with genuine modesty that they 
disclaim all pretensions to represent the literature of their 
country, after the manner of academicians in France. And, 
indeed, why should the public find it hard to believe Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Butcher, Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. George 
Prothero, Mr. Newbolt, Mr. Ker, Mr. Courthope, Mr. 
Pember, when they deny that they rank themselves among 
the first twenty-seven authors of Great Britain? But what 
they do not realise is that they cannot consistently both 
disclaim pretensions to selected eminence, and arrogate to 
themselves functions which can only be effectively and im- 
pressively performed by a body possessing the strongest 
claims to be the flower of Englishmen of letters. For what 
have they taken on themselves to do? To distinguish 
authors by medals and rewards; to be the interpreters and 
transmitters of the best traditions of English literature ; 
to be the arbiters of style, taste, and excellence; to be, 
in fact, the fountain-head of literary honors. 

They are, like the French academicians, to deliver 
“obituary addresses” and “discourses of reception”; they 
are, like them, to raise eventually their own number to the 
classic forty, and their aim (see the semi-official announce- 
ment) is “to represent English literature as the Royal 
Society represents science,’’ which elects all the best men 
of science, and only the best. This is what they set out 
to be and to do, and yet many of the Academic Committee 
wish us to understand that it is no high distinction to 
belong to their body, or they would not have ventured to 
accept election! The French Academy and the Royal 
Society each boldly proclaims itself the blue ribbon re- 
spectively of literature and of science. The members of 
the Academic Committee wish to wield similar powers, and 
yet to shelter individually behind modest disclaimers, when 
challenged to show their credentials. Such an institution 
thus recruited is impossible. What is it gives value to 
medals and awards but the fame and distinction of the 
giver? Or how can a man crown another, or pin a medal 
on another’s palpitating breast, unless he is himself en- 
throned, crowned, and bemedalled? These gentlemen have 
put themselves in a false position. If they do not consider 
election to one of the forty chairs a high honor, how can 
they offer one of those which remain to a man of genius? 
If, from modesty, they pass over writers of the first rank, 
what will their medals and awards presently be worth? 

But the organisers of this Academic Committee have 
clearly recognised that, in order to be a fountain of honor, 
it must wear a plausible air of being a most august 
tribunal. With this end, some half a dozen creative writers 
of the first rank have been enrolled. They give the com- 
mittee something of the prestige of an Academy of Letters, 
and there has been an attempt to increase this prestige 
by carefully cultivating throughout a resemblance to the 
French Academy. In fact, the plan has been to catch as 
much of the prestige of an Academy as possible, without 
accepting the heaviest responsibility of such a body—that 
of making itself really representative of all that is best 
in contemporary literature. It is significant that their first 
corporate act has been to elect, not Shaw or Kipling, but 
Mr. Arthur Benson and Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 

Now if you look into a list of the members of this 
Academic Committee, you will see that, with the 
exception of the six or seven creative writers just alluded 








to, it is almost entirely composed of critics. It is, in fact, 
a committee of literary critics, men, too, who have done 
their best work in commenting upon the famous writers 
of the past. One of the objects of the Committee is defined 
as being “to encourage fellowship and co-operation among 
those disinterested, by striving for the perfection of 
English literature’’; that is to say, co-operation among 
critics—a dangerous thing for contemporary literature. 
Fellowship among critics is worse; it means: “ Be to the 
faults of my favorite a little blind, and I will be a little 
kind to the virtues of yours.”” However, supposing that their 
individual integrity and judgment are not much deflected 
by acting together in bestowing medals and awards, is there 
any further objection to this preponderance of critics upon 
the Committee? There is. The way a critic can serve 
contemporary literature best is by discussing it. We do 
not want his silent vote. to influence the sale of one book 
at the expense of another (for that is what all this business 
of crowning, decorating, and awarding comes to in the 
end); we want to hear what he has to say about both. 
We do not want those who are reluctant to join the 
scrimmage of discussion to add weight to their opinions 
by pooling them, nor, having incorporated with themselves 
some few men of genius, to be able to suggest to the world 
that a Sanhedrim of representative talent has decided between 
this man and that. If the critics wish to influence current 
literature, let them deal out reasoned praise and blame, not 
medals and awards.—Yours, &c., 
Desmonp MacCanrtuy. 
August 3rd, 1910. 





Petters to the Editor. 


CREDIT BANKS AND THE LIBERAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—A great many of your Irish readers will be glad 
that a powerful organ of Liberal opinion has raised the 
question of the Liberal policy with regard to agricultural 
co-operation. We in Ireland may very well wonder what 
that policy is. We see, with the accession of the Liberal 
Party to power, the aid given by the State to assist in the 
teaching of the principles and practice of agricultural co- 
operation withdrawn in Ireland from the organising body, 
and at the same time a large annual subsidy given to a 
body in England with objects, aims, and rules identical with 
those of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society from 
which the subsidy was withdrawn. We see the English 
Board of Agriculture issuing leaflets, officially urging farmers 
to start societies of the very type the present Vice-President 
of the Department of Agriculture in Ireland declared it 
was against State policy to promote in this country. 

I am aware that it will be urged that the Irish Agricultu- 
ral Organisation Society has undesirable political associa- 
tions, and is identified with hostility to the political aims of 
Irish Nationalists. That I utterly deny. No person has ever 
been able to produce the slightest evidence showing that 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society was political in 
any other sense than that it tried to use such political 
influence as it possessed to promote agricultural co-opera- 
tion in Ireland The subsidy to the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society was ostensibly withdrawn because a 
gentleman, who had no official connection with, the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, wrote a letter to somebody 
in America giving his personal views of the political effect 
of the work of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
in Ireland, and inadvertently made it appear as if he was 
writing on behalf of Sir Horace Plunkett. The Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society repudiated all responsibility 
for this letter. It was written without the knowledge of 
any person connected with the movement. The writer publicly 
took all the responsibility on himself, and said Sir Horace 
Plunkett had neither endorsed nor seen the letter. Yet 
this letter, when sent back to Mr. John Redmond, was made 
by the present Vice-President of the Department an excuse 
for cutting off the grant in aid of the organisation of Irish 
farmers. We in Ireland did not complain of the withdrawal 
of this subsidy. It is said we did. As a matter of fact, 
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the organ of the Irish movement of which I am Editor was 
urging the movement to be independent, and the withdrawal 
of the subsidy, even while Sir Horace Plunkett was Vice- 
President of the Department. When Mr. Russell withdrew 
the subsidy, his action was assented to by co-operators who 
were members of the Agricultural Board, not because they 
thought the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society was a 
political offender, but because, as they said in letters 
published at the time, they wished to see the co-operative 
movement independent of official supervision and the limita- 
tions to its objects and work which State aid implied. No; 
we have no quarrel with the Department on this ground, 
though we do object to the altogether unfair charges made 
against us by which the withdrawal was justified. It 
would have been perfectly easy for Mr. T. W. Russell to 
have said: “I see co-operators want to be independent of 
State aid. Well, I will let them be so.’’ Nobody would 
have objected. 

So much for the past. The strained relations at 
present existing between Irish co-operators and _ the 
Department of Agriculture were certainly not due to 
any fault of those connected with the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society. For two years since the subsidy was 
withdrawn the most scrupulous care was taken by everybody 
connected with that Society to bring about a natural and 
friendly relation between the two bodies. We had to change 
our attitude when it became clear that the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society was denied even the ordinary courtesy 
which a public Department ought to show to inquirers, and 
which a famous organisation still more ought to get as a 
matter of course. The Vice-President of the Department 
spoke about the Credit Banks organised by the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society as being rotten institutions, 
which would not pay two and sixpence in the pound if sold 
up. This statement he refused to justify. Later on, he wrote 
he had actually lost £600 lent by the Department. Then 
as matters grew more public, he denied, when giving evidence 
before the Select Committee of the Lords on the Thrift and 
Credit Banks Bill, that he had lost any money at all. 
Confronted in the House of Commons by questions, he at 
last stated that he could not say what he might lose, but 
he thought between £500 or £600. Now the reports of his 
own inspectors on the banks, of which we have since got 
copies, gave him not the slightest justification for stating 
that the Credit Societies were rotten institutions, which if 
sold up would not pay two shillings and sixpence in the 
pound. That was a malicious statement, altogether un- 
justified by anything he knew. When asked for the names 
of the Societies through whom he had lost this money, he 
refused to give any information whatsoever, and treated the 
courteous request of the Secretary of a body which had 
organised one thousand societies of farmers as if he were 
an importunate beggar to be told “No, go away.” Is it 
not natural that Irish co-operators, seeing how differently 
things are arranged in England, wonder what the Liberal 
policy is? In England Mr. Yerburgh, who is the President 
of the Agricultural Organisation Society, is, I understand, 
a political opponent of the Liberal Party, and no doubt as 
a candidate at elections has said nasty things of the Liberal 
policy ; but you have not charged the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society with official responsibility for his sayings in 
his private capacity, whereas in Ireland every political 
utterance of Sir Horace Plunkett, who is the mildest contro- 
versialist Ireland ever produced, is attributed at once to the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, and labelled as the 
official policy of that body. The present Vice-President of 
the Department in Ireland wrote to the Irish Press when 
his conduct was criticised, saying it was asking too much 
of him to expect him to have friendly relations with a body 
which he had treated as he treated the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society. Mark, he made no charge against 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society treating him 
badly, but only tried to explain his hostility to it to-day 
by his hostility to it yesterday. The claim made by those 
working in the Irish Agricultural Organisation movement 
is that we ought to be treated with ordinary courtesy. We 
make no claim on the Department for financial aid. We 
do desire that friendly relations should exist, but we are 
denied information. Schemes are started in the Depart- 
ment relating to the Co-operative Societies organised by 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, but that 





body is not consulted. This attitude of the Depart- 
ment has so exasperated the Co-operative Societies 
that the committees of societies, representing more 
than ten thousand farmers, have, within the last few weeks, 
framed resolutions expressing their disapproval of the atti- 
tude of the Department to the co-operative movement. 

As it seems we can get no fair play in Ireland, nor at 
Westminster, where the official attitude, naturally enough, 
is to shield the Minister whom the Government appoints, I 
appeal to you, as the most prominent organ of Liberal 
opinion in England, to know why the Government does not 
take steps to make its representative in Ireland adopt the 
Liberal policy with regard to agricultural co-operation.— 
Yours, &c., 

Gro, W. Russet. 

The Plunkett House, 

84, Merrion-square, Dublin. 

August 2nd, 1910. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
NATIVE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—At a time like the present, when rumors of native 
unrest are in the air, it is, surely, eminently desirable to 
recapitulate some of the causes which have induced a similar 
state of feeling in the past, in order to avoid a repetition, 
on the part of the white people, of the sort of words or deeds 
which were needlessly irritating to our colored subjects. 

The other day an article by Mr. Arnold White, in 
“Public Opinion” of June 25th, was brought to my notice. 
It is entitled “The Next South African War,” and takes 
up an offensive position against the natives. 

In the opening paragraph an uncanny prophecy declares 
“that something new will shortly come out of Africa, in 
the shape of a collision between black men and white, the 
like of which the world has never seen.” 

Now, as our native rebellions and wars have been occa- 
sioned only too often by flagrant mistakes made by British 
or Colonial persons in power, or else by a non-sympathetic 
and unrighteous policy, it is probable that the author of 
this article may be under the impression that an era of 
injustice and tyranny against the African aborigines in the 
Transvaal, and other portions of the Union of South Africa, 
is about to be inaugurated under the auspices of the new 
Government. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth. In his late 
manifesto, as Premier, the Right Hon. General Louis Botha 
plainly gives an undertaking, in the name of his Cabinet, 
by which he includes, in the policy to be carried into effect, 
“the placing of the native question above party politics, 
and the fair and sympathetic treatment of the colored races 
in a broad and liberal spirit.”’ 

And what have the natives themselves to say in reply? 
Let us refer to their printed organ in Cape Colony. In 
“ Zabantsundu,” or “ Native Opinion,” dated the 28th of 
last month, there is an epitome of the Premier’s famous 
speech at Pretoria. This is followed by an expression of 
enthusiastic approval: “Hats off for the Union Cabinet!” 
The native editor concludes with the sentence: ‘“ More power 
to his right arm’”—‘“Tsula ea Becoana.’’ Conclusively, 
then, these natives entertain sentiments of absolute con- 
fidence in the Government, and Mr. Arnold White’s fears 
must be taken to have their foundation elsewhere. 

Certainly, it is very possible that the Protectorates may 
resent what they look upon as Britain’s breach of faith. 
And there is likely to be trouble in Zululand, where Natal 
has ever carried out an aggressive and bungling policy of 
repression. 

Mr. Arnold White complains that the “traditions’’ of 
their chiefs “ still linger in every Kaffir breast.’’ It would 
be strange if they did not. 

The late General Gordon was able to throw into bold 
relief the fine characteristics of the Chief Masupha, whom 
he said he was proud to call his “friend.” The British 
Government had sent out General Gordon to settle “ native 
unrest.’ He forthwith proceeded alone and unprotected to 
bring about peace between Masupha and the Cape Govern- 
ment. The Chief received him courteously, and General 
Gordon took up his abode in his kraal, and made excellent 
progress with his negotiations, after thoroughly going into 
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the grievances of the belligerent tribe. Suddenly, and con- 
trary to the express orders of the General and his repeated 
promises to Masupha, an invading force from Cape Colony 
entered the country and advanced towards Masupha’s head- 
quarters. 

On hearing the news, General Gordon thought his last 
hour had come. But the Chief’s faith in his unique guest 
remained unshaken. Refusing to believe that so godlike 
a white man could be capable of perfidy, he refused even 
to retain him as a hostage, and bade him go free! 

The story of how Lobengula, chief of the Matabele, 
was persistently aroused by unworthy means to adopt a 
warlike attitude towards the white people is almost too 
well known to need repetition. He wanted peace, but was 
forced into hostilities ; while the envoys, whom he deputed 
to propitiate the white men with golden treasure, were 
decoyed and slain by our emissaries! 

It might be suggested to all who wish to understand 
South African natives that a perusal of the Blue Books on 
native affairs, laws, and customs would prove indisputably 
that we have no excuse for permitting these splendid peoples 
to be exploited and rendered discontented by designing 
syndicates and persons who belong to “ The White Scourge ” 
type, quoted by Mr. Arnold White. It is these adventurers 
who provoke enmity, and arouse the spirit of revolt. 

His statement that “educated Kaffirs, like Jengo 
Jabavu, may speak fair and softly, but their hearts are 
nearer to King Chaka than to King George!” is an un- 
founded attack upon a truly worthy and universally re- 
spected citizen. The loyal editor of an influential news- 
paper, Mr. J. Jengo Jabavu, carries on a useful work at 
Kingwilliamstown, Cape Colony. No suggestion of this kind 
can injure his established reputation 

Many of your readers will recollect his able article in 
Tue Nation last summer, when Parliament had the Bill 
for the Union of South Africa under discussion. Mr. Jabavu 
was then one of our honored guests in London. The good 
impression he made upon those who met him, and his brave 
protest against the introduction into the clauses of the 
Bill of the un-English and ever-to-be-deprecated “color 
bar,” will long be remembered by those who supported his 
views. 

In conclusion, may it not go without saying that broad- 
minded men and women, and all who have made a study 
of human beings and how to govern them, cannot but believe 
that if we abide by our professed principles, doing as we 
would be done by in our relations with natives, extending 
to them the full measure of justice and granting them 
facilities for proper representation and education, they will 
become an increasing source of strength, stability, and power 
to our great Empire? 

It is in the event of our failure to fulfil our destiny 
as a Christian nation that, having sown the wind, we shall 
reap the whirlwind, and the “ Black Peril ’’—the nightmare 
of spirits that dwell in darkness—will be knocking in grim 
reality at our gates.—Yours, &c., 

GrorcIaAna M. Soromon. 


“Les Lunes,’’ Sumatra-road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
August 3rd, 1910. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE PRODUCTION 
OF GOLD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—I have read with interest the letter of Mr. A. A. 
Mitchell, which appeared in your journal of July 23rd, 
on the above subject. Mr. Mitchell, while agreeing, gene- 
rally, with the remarks contained in my letter which 
appeared in your issue of July 9th, takes exception to 
my statement that wages have not increased in the same 
ratio as the production of gold, and that this has meant 
hardship to the wage-earning class. 

I admit that my language might convey the impression 
that the ratio I meant was the rate, or proportion, of in- 
crease in the production of gold only, whereas I wished 
to convey that, although other things might all have in- 
creased, the increase in gold had been greater in proportion 
to other things, and had, therefore, brought about a hard- 
ship to the wage-earning class. 

Wages, I think, are the last item, as a rule, to be 





affected by a depreciation in cash. I quite agree with Mr. 
Mitchell that owners of debenture stocks will also suffer 
from a decrease in the purchasing power of the amount of 
interest which they receive. In fact, as Bastiat points out, 
it is the diggers or owners of the mines who reap the 
advantage of a large increase in the production of gold, 
particularly at the beginning of the movement of a rise 
in the prices of general commodities. 

I do not follow Mr. Mitchell’s argument with regard 
to the increased production of gold having the effect of 
lightening the load of the world’s debt. 

A rise in the prices of most commodities, which may 
be traced, to a considerable extent, to the large increase 
in the production of gold, will naturally increase the cost 
of government, building of warships, &c., &c., and that, 
in turn, will compel Governments to increase their taxes, 
and, in some instances, help to increase their load of debt, 
rather than lighten it. I doubt, also, if the increased 
business or stock of commodities in the world ever out- 
strips the supply of gold which is available. The amount 
which is used in commerce does not increase to any very 
large extent, as credit is the principal instrument. 

The point, then, upon which I imagine we agree is 
that a depreciation in cash has taken place, with the con- 
sequences already referred to, and there is no necessity 
for any statesman or any man to rejoice at any further 
abnormal increase in the production of gold.—Yours, &c., 


ID. M. Mason. 
August 3rd, 1910. 


“ DEMONSTRATION.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The writer of the interesting article which 
appeared under this title in last week’s Nation, in tracing 
the origin of popular demonstration to Peterloo, overlooks 
the great agitation of the years 1793 to 1795. The first open- 
air meeting of the Corresponding Society was held at 
Hackney in October, 1793, and was followed by similar 
meetings at Chalk Farm in April, 1794, St. George’s 
Fields, Borough Road, in June, 1795, and Islington in 
October, 1795. At the last of these meetings, which many 
besides Place considered to be injudicious, it was said that 
150,000 people were present. The object was to induce 
Parliament to reform itself. Pitt’s answer to this suffrage 
agitation was given in the Treason and Sedition Bills.— 
Yours, &c., J. L. Hammonp. 

August 2nd, 1910. 


THE WORLD AND ITS WHEAT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—While agreeing, for the most part, with what 
you say on this subject in your article of to-day (July 30th), 
I would, with your kind indulgence, put in an earnest 
plea for increased wheat growing in this country. It is a 
sad and serious thought that, of every five loaves we eat, 
one only is grown in this country, one is grown in the 
Empire, and three are grown abroad—i.e., in America, 
Argentina, Russia, and so forth. The question arises: 
How long shall we be able to obtain the constituent of the 
four loaves from outside the country, from the other por- 
tions of the Empire, and from abroad? The Colonies have 
boundless resources in the way of land, but they have few 
cultivators, and when they have many, as they will, no 
doubt, have some day, they will need the wherewithal to 
feed them, so that the wheat available for export will shrink 
in quantity, and may eventually disappear. The same 
applies to foreign countries, and especially to America, 
which, with its ninety-one millions of people, will very 
soon cease to be an exporter of foodstuffs, and will, in fact, 
become a competitor with us for the surplus production of 
Canada. We shall then be in a parlous position, even if 
our industrial supremacy continues to afford us the means 
of buying food abroad, which I should say is more than 
doubtful. 

The best authorities are agreed that a great deal more 
wheat could be grown in this country under improved and 
scientific methods of farming, including (1) the intensive 
cultivation of the land already laid down to wheat; (2) 
the drainage and reclamation of land, and the conversion 
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of waste into farming land, as in Cheshire and Norfolk ; 
and (3) agricultural industrial research. Much may be 
hoped for from the new Development Grant Commission, 
which has already held its first meeting at the Treasury, 
when it received a deputation of Welsh agriculturists. One 
of the Commissioners, Mr. A. D. Hall, is a leading 
authority on scientific agriculture, and sets out, in an 
article in the “English Review,’’ some of the difficulties 
in the farmer’s way, and how they may be overcome. The 
main difficulty, I imagine, is the aversion of the average 
farmer from scientific methods, and his addiction to “ rule 
of thumb” in matters connected with his business. He is, 
no doubt, also somewhat hampered by restrictions as to 
“cropping,’’ on the part of the landlord, a relic of a by- 
gone system, which must give way to the demands of pro- 
gress. The one object to be aimed at is the fullest possible 
realisation of the capacity of the soil for food production, 
bearing in mind that, notwithstanding our heavy importa- 
tions from abroad, we have never more than six weeks’ 
supply on hand at any time, and that any attack on our 
food-carrying ships by an unfriendly Power might result 
in our being starved out.—Yours, &c., g. W. 2. 
July 30th, 1910. 


THE VISIT OF GERMAN UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am sure that some of your readers would 
like to know of the arrangements that have been made 
for the visit next week of German University students to 
England (accompanied by several professors of distinction). 
Accordingly I subjoin the programme :— 

August 10th to 16th. Zondon.—Visits to Art Galleries, 
Museums, Libraries. and other places of interest, and seeing London 
generally. 

August 16th to 23rd. Cambridge.—Some of the residents and 
undergraduates who are up for Long Vacation will act as com- 
panions and guides. The Master of Peterhouse will entertain 
the party to lunch on August 16th, and arrangements have been 
made to provide rooms in Colleges for many of the visitors.’ Mr. 
A. C. Turner. of Trinity, is Hon. Secretary of the Local Committee. 

August 23rd to 0th. Oxford.—Similar arrangements are being 
made at Oxford. Professor Fiedler is acting as Hon. Secretary to 
the Local Committee. 

For those students who desire to prolong their stay, alternative 
tours will be proposed to suit their various tastes, such as: the 
Lake Country, the Roman Wall and North Country Towns, the 
Cathedral Cities, taken in convenient groups, and other places of 
historic interest or natural beauty. 

An important part of the programme will be lectures on subjects 
germane to the tour—in English and German—in London, and 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The following is the programme for the first week of the 
tour in London :— 

August 10th.—Students arrive in Southampton from Bremen 
and proceed to Winchester to see town and Cathedral (to be met 
by Canon Storr). They reach London in the evening. 

August 11th.—Lecture by Professor Sieper (Munich), on ‘‘ English 
National Character,” at University College, Gower Street, W.C., 
10 a.m., Lord Courtney presiding. Visits to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Guildhall, and by boat to Greenwich and Blackwall. In the evening: 
Reception at the University of London, South Kensington. 

August 12th.—Second lecture by Professor Sieper, on ‘‘ English 
Education,” at University College, 10 a.m. Visits to British 
Museum, Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey. Evening at 
Japan-British Exhibition. 

August 13th.—Third lecture by Professor Sieper, on ‘‘ Social 
Work in England.” Visits to National Gallery, Tate Gallery, 
Natural History Museum. 

August 14th.—In afternoon excursions to Kew, Richmond, 
Hampton Court. 

August 15th.—Last lecture by Professor Sieper, on “‘ Esthetic 
Culture: With Special References to Ruskin and Morris.” Visit 
to Temple, South Kensington Museum, Wallace Collection, Carlisle 
House, Chelsea Hospital. In the evening: Dinner to the Students. 

August 16th.—Departure to Cambridge. 

An appeal is made by the Committee to all who would be 
willing to help in showing the German Students London, or who 
desire to attend Professor Sieper’s lectures, to write to the Hon. 
Secretary, Charles Weiss, Esq., C.E., University College, Gower 
Street, W.C., who will welcome all offers of help and give all 
information. He would also be glad to hear of anyone willing 
to take in German Students as paying guests during September, 
either in London or elsewhere. 


Yours, &c., READER. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—There are two aspects anent female suffrage which 
never seem to me to be quite adequately distinguished. 


First, so long as the suffrage is based on a property quali- 
fication, the female question is non-existent, unless it be 
argued that a woman is not qualified to be a householder. 
Logically, a female, having the necessary property quali- 
fication, is, ipso facto, qualified to vote; and the only 
answer is that the world, more especially the British world, 
is not ruled by Logic, which may or may not be a sufficient 
reply. 

But, in reality, the suffrage is felt to be based on 
power to serve the State. Now it remains a fact that a 
woman is disqualified by nature from acting as a soldier, 
sailor, or policeman, a lawyer (more especially in any 
judicial capacity), a doctor (except in a limited way, for 
female diseases), a priest or a preacher, a banker, a 
financier, or an engineer. All the prominent professions 
are hereby ruled out. She is further disqualified from the 
great majority of manual trades, from being a ploughman 
or digger of the soil (lady gardeners are mere florists and 
vegetable experts), a butcher, a baker, a tinker, a collier, 
or a railway worker. It is an abomination that she should 
continue to be a.nail or chain maker. Surely these are 
serious disqualifications from service to the State? And 
they are disqualifications which all desire to be permanent. 
Moreover, to say that women must, if deprived of the 
vote, remain an “unrepresented class,’’ is contrary to fact, 
because, firstly, they are not “a class,” but permeate all 
classes ; and, secondly, they are by no means unrepresented, 
but are, in the great majority of cases, represented by 
fathers, husbands, sons, or brothers. Their influence in 
every class is universal; they can freely speak and meet 
and write to their hearts’ content. The same facts equally 
apply to the argument “no taxation without representa- 
tion.” The reply is that women are represented in a 
hundred other ways than by a vote; that, in the adminis- 
tration of local taxation, they have full representation, 
and are often admirable administrators themselves; and, 
finally that, as orderly citizens enjoying to the full the 
protection of the State, they must either recognise their 
obligations to the State or submit to be treated as outlaws. 
They cannot have it both ways. 

The whole basis of the theory for female suffrage is 
that “woman, for all practical purposes, is to be treated 
as man”; the natural and, to many minds, sufficient reply 
is, ‘““No, because she is a woman.’’—Yours, &c., 

Mere Man. 

August 3rd, 1910. 


“A LITTLE TRAGEDY OF A POOR WOMAN.” 


We have received the following sume in aid of the case 
mentioned by Mr. St. John Ervine in our issue of July 2nd. 


£s. d. 

Already acknowledged 912 6 
i ee = - 030 
ae Eb we 010 0 
£10 5 6 


We are much obliged to our readers for their generosity, and 
we may inform them that we have made arrangements with the 
local Charity Organisation Society to act as their almoners in the 
matter, and to distribute the sum subscribed in instalments of ten 
shillings a week. 





Poetrp. 


DAYBREAK. 


I saw the dawn break faltering on the tide, 

That long, torn tide of rayless winter sea. 

O, how it breathes of barrenness to me: 

I saw the dawn upon it, dead and wide— 

And wished that never might the daylight be. 

T longed to burrow in the dark and hide 

From light—from light, and its keen surgery ; 

I turned upon my pillows, and I cried: 

How lifelong weary are those stairs it seems 

That we must climb like bathers from the night, 
Leaving the sluggish waters of our dreams 

Warm and star-broken, while we face the white, 
The trembling, speechless day of all our pain. 

O Death, resembling night, return again! 





F. M. 
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Rebiews. 


THE CHARACTER OF CHATTERTON.* 


Mr. J. H. INcram has been moved to write another book 
on Chatterton, rather by a desire to set other biographers 
and critics right, and to rearrange the evidence, than by any 
discovery of facts or of light. He creates no portrait of a 
“true Chatterton,” but tries to persuade us that here and 
there the true figure is different from the customary. What 
is new in the book might be put into very few pages, and 
there be safely neglected. Most of it is verse, only to be 
seen hitherto in manuscript or in obscure journals. There 
is, e.g., a dialogue between Thyrsis and Hobbinol in this 
style :— 
“Soon as Aurora decks the East with Red, 
He hears the fatal news, my Lord is dead.” 


He also prints a great deal of “The Exhibition,” of which 
it has been said that it proves that “ youthful purity had 
been sullied’’; but he has left out so much that the reader 
who is not bored by the feebleness of the verses will be 
irritated by the prudery of the editor. Mr. Ingram men- 
tions also an essay called “The Gallery and School of 
Nature,” saying that it “does not seem undeserving of 
publication,” and saying no more. The large quotations 
from Chatterton’s letters are the best part of the book. 

On the whole, Mr. Ingram handles the scanty and diffi- 
cult material in a reasonable manner, though he has not known 
whether to write for the general public or for scholars, and 
so is bound to leave the former unsatisfied and the latter 
conscious of some waste. Mr. Ingram is no writer, and 
though he admires Chatterton, he is apparently interested 
not so much in literature as in subsidiary problems connected 
with it. When he makes a remark of his own he is apt to 
show his limitations. For example, he says that Chatter- 
ton’s “shrewd discernment of character”? and “quick 
appreciation of dramatic effect’’ would have made him 
“the most prominent dramatist of his age, had he lived 
long enough to have continued his literary craft in that 
direction.”” On “The Death of Nicou,” one of the absurd 
African Eclogues, he makes this astonishing comment :— 

“Since Milton’s death no poet had made such majestic 
sound nor penned such mighty lines.” 
As there is no majestic sound or mighty line, this is uncalled 
for and untrue. Mr. Ingram is more to be trusted on purely 
biographical matters, though even here he is guilty of at 
least one unpardonable piece of over-confidence. He uses 
the words spoken by Cupid in “The Revenge” to prove 
Chatterton’s sobriety :— 
**Hence, monster, hence, 
I scorn thy ivy branch, 
Thy full flowing bowl 
Degenerates the soul; 
It puts our judgments down 
And prostitutes our sense.” 
These words he puts into the poet’s own mouth, though they 
are part of a burletta; and he goes on to say that Chatterton 
“cannot find words strong enough to express his contempt 
for the drunkard.” And this, though the evidence is already 
in favor of Chatterton. 

This error is due to the biographer’s friendly attempt to 
whitewash the poet. For this purpose he brings forward no 
new evidence, but has to argue that the old is either corrupt 
or insufficient or misused. This can be by no means un- 
amusing: for example, he lays it down that Chatterton 
worked hard at school, on the ground that the assistant 
master “was able to inform his mother that the boy had 
made rapid progress in arithmetic, and that he could always 
be depended upon for his veracity.” Such evidence is worth 
exactly nothing ; so, too, is the alleged speech of the poet to 
his sister, telling her that severe study soured the temper, 
that he had been indifferent to the sex, but that he thought 
of making acquaintance with a girl, “supposing it might 
soften the austerity of temper study had occasioned.” If 
this sounds priggish for a lad of sixteen, says Mr. Ingram, 
Chatterton was then, “in many respects, a man”; yet at 
the same time he is anxious to protect him against the usual 
charges of precocity and libertinism. Chatterton was a post- 

*“The True Chatterton: A New Study from Original Docu- 
ments, By John H, Ingram, Unwin, 10s, Ad. net. 
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humous and only surviving son, brought up in a poor, small 
house with his mother and one sister. His mother taught 
him to read out of a black-letter Bible, so that “his earliest 
lessons prepared the way,” says the biographer, “ for instill- 
ing into his mind a knowledge of medieval lore.” Both 
women did the little that they could for him, and were de- 
voted to him and to his memory. In return he was affection- 
ate and generous ; as a child, he promised them finery if ever 
he could procure it. Mother and sister were not enough for 
the rapidly-developing boy, and he made a numerous ac- 
quaintance among mature men—a clergyman, a surgeon, a 
pewterer, a schoolmaster, and others. It is hinted that the 
surgeon, Barrett, helped to corrupt him with his medical 
books ; but a boy as precocious and independent as Chatter- 
ton, who had been at a boarding school, and afterwards did 
pretty much as he liked, could learn a great deal without 
that help. “He would,” said his sister, “frequently walk 
the College Green with the young girls that statedly paraded 
there to show their finery; but I really believe he was no 
debauchee, though some have reported it.” This probably 
means that he did not disdain familiarity with the flashy 
daughters of small tradesmen and the like on holidays. 
He himself boasts of having been “violently in love these 
three and twenty times” within a short time, which is not 
inconsistent with a friend’s testimonial: ‘Temperate in his 
living, moderate in his pleasures, and regular in his exer- 
cises, he was undeserving of the aspersion.”’ His “ Sunday: 
A Fragment ’”’ shows him concentrated in church upon the 
women and their “ vast variety of charms’”’ ; and in London 
they thought him a “sad rake.” Certainly his mind was 
not clean, and on the subject of marriage and female virtue 
he wrote like a very Suckling. On the other hand, he may 
have been speaking accurately when he said, in a worthless 
song :— 


“This passion celestial by heaven was designed 
The only fixed means of improving the mind; 
When it beams on the senses they quickly display 
How great and prolific, how pleasing the ray.” 


Mr. Ingram points out that Chatterton mentions many girls 
familiarly in letters to his mother, and urges that there- 
fore they were without reproach; on the other hand, his 
playfulness in these letters has pretty wide bounds. He also 
pleads that Chatterton wrote frequently upon these subjects 
with a bravado that may imply no more than their novelty 
and fascination. 

In any case, few of Chatterton’s poems addressed to 
women bear any clear or fine trace of love. Many, as is 
well known, he wrote for his friend Baker to send to his 
sweetheart, Eleanor Hoyland, as his own, and it is hardly 
to be presumed that he would have written thus for him- 
self :— 

**Once more the muse to beauteous Hoyland sings. . . .” 
Or 

“Thou greatest beauty of the sex, 
When will the little god perplex 
The mansions of thy breast? 
When wilt thou own a flame as pure 
As that seraphic souls endure, 
And make thy Baker blest?” 


It seems improbable that “Love, lawless tyrant of my 
breast,’’ conceals a passion, and Mr. Ingram does not help 
us to say whether the lady of the elegy dated a few months 
before the end can have had anything to do with his death, 
as the last verse suggests :— 


*‘Let mercy plead my cause; and think, oh! think! 
A love like mine but ill deserves thy hate: 
Remember, I am tottering on the brink, 
Thy smile or censure seals my final fate.” 


It is where there is no appearance or profession of person- 
alities that he writes best of women and love, in the key set 
by the second minstrel in Alla :— 


** Angels be wrought to be of neither kind, 
Angels alone from hot desire be free. 
There is a somewhat ever in the mind, 
That, without woman, cannot stilled be 


Albeit, without women, men were peers 
To savage kind, and would but live to slay. . . .” 


The wifely passion of Bertha gives his verse a freedom and 
excitement of motion which it does not often possess. In the 
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third eclogue the woman’s speech comes near to an earthly 
realism :— 
“‘How hard 1% my doom to wurch! 
Much is my woe: 
Dame Agnes, who lies in the church 
With birlette gold, 
With gilded aumeres, strong, untold, 
What was she more than me, to be so?” 
And one of the most beautiful of his pictures is that of no 
mortal woman at all, but of Truth :— 
‘*Like to the silver moon in frosty neet, 
The damoisel did come, so blithe and sweet.” 
The tradition of the older English poetry bore some of his 
burden, and this tradition and his own passionate nature 
together produced a beauty beyond the reach of Chatterton, 
or of his age, alone. When he wrote in the manner of that 
age, even when apparently expressing a direct personal 
emotion, he wrote no better than his contemporaries; in 
fact, he wrote so ill that it is small wonder many refused 
to believe Rowley and Chatterton one man, because they 
were obviously two spirits. 





A GOODLY HERITAGE.* 


Ir has always been considered something of a scandal that 
one of the Renaissance Popes—I forget which—should 
have cried out, “ Since God has given us the Papacy, let us 
enjoy it.’”’ Yet I hardly know why. The kindly greetings of 
simple people, made to myself on my presentation to a coun- 
try rectory, were quite in the “ Godiamo del Papato”’ vein. 
“T hope you'll enjoy the living. I hope you'll enjoy your 
time amongst us.’’ Jean Paul, it will be remembered, de- 
scribes the life of a country parson as a very garden of 
delights. There are many qualifications of this ideal pic- 
ture. ‘My life is divided into two epochs,’’ wrote R. S. 
Hawker, of Morwenstow: “restless anxiety before the post 
arrives, and unutterable despair after it has gone.”’ Of 
course, no one is now so isolated as Hawker then was. But, 
after all, I think it must be said of the country parson who 
is delivered from poverty, and who is able to take a wide 
interest in things, that the lines have fallen to him in very 
pleasant places. For one thing, he has almost unbounded 
leisure. Many conscientious parish priests endeavor to 
disguise this undeniable fact from themselves, and exhibit a 
wearisome semblance of fictitious activity. I have no doubt 
that Mr. Baring-Gould, for instance, performs all the duties 
of a country clergyman very thoroughly and faithfully, and 
yet he has had time to write (I believe) more books than any 
living author. How many books he must have read as well 
as written, and what good use he has made of them! For 
instance, one day after we had been singing :— 
‘Crowns and thrones may perish, 
Kingdoms rise and wane,” 

I came across this passage in Balmes: 


“Los imperios pasen 
y desaparecen 


y la Iglesia de Jesucristo durara hasta la 
consumacion de los siglos; las opiniones sufren cambios y 
modificaciones, y los augustos dogmas de nuestra religion 
permanecen immutables ; los tronos se levantan ye se hunden, 
y la piedra sobre la cual Jesucristo edifico su Iglesia atraviesa 
la corriente de los siglos sin que prevalezca contra ella las 
puertas del infierno.’’ Mr. Baring-Gould, for one, has known 
how to make good use of the country parson’s immense 
leisure. 

The author of “The Parson’s Pleasance ’’ has no scruple 
in “enjoying his Papacy,”’ his study, his garden, his village. 
He writes under each of these headings. His papers on his 
books and travels are much like those which the excellent 
“Peter Lombard”’ (another genial and blameless “enjoyer of 
the Papacy’’) used to provide every week for the readers of the 
“Church Times.” (Since writing these lines I hear with 


great regret the news of Canon Benham’s death.) 
The chapters on village life are by far the most 
interesting part of the book, and afford much _plea- 
sant matter for gossiping comment. Mr. Ditchfield 


knows his people. He has much to tell us about their ways 
of thinking, their superstitions, the belief in witchcraft, still 
so strong beneath the surface, which they are very reticent 
about, but which they soon reveal to anyone with whom they 
have once established sympathetic relations, their still 
_ *The Parson’s Pleasance.” By H. P. Ditchfield. Mills & 
Boone. 10s 6d. net. 
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stronger faith in patent medicines. An old lady of eighty- 
nine, tenaciously living on amid an acute complication of 
dropsy and asthma, the other day complained to me bitterly 
of her doctor. Not only did his medicine do her no good, but 
it prevented her own medicine, which she had taken all her 
life, from exercising its usual beneficent effects. Talking of 
witchcraft, Mr. Ditchfield says :— 

“IT have been told of an old witch who lived near Sand- 
hurst. Many carts used to pass the cottage, and sometimes 
the carters would jeer at the old beldame. But she had her 
revenge. She could exercise a strange and uncanny influence 
on their horses, and, if she willed, not a horse could stir a 
limb. The carters might flog and beat the poor brutes, but 
they could not budge an inch before the witch removed her 
spell.” 

I have heard this very story told, I believe, of this 
identical witch. The woman who told it me added, calmly, 
“T’d never have rested till I’d had her blood.’’ This does 
not mean “murder her,’’ but “draw blood from some part 
of her body.’’ The belief is that if blood is drawn from a 
witch, her power to do hurt is destroyed. Again, I have 
been told of a witch begging at a door, and the good woman 
of the cottage shouting a refusal from the top of the stairs, 
whereupon the witch had forbidden her ever to come down 
the stairs again, and, try as she would, every time she 
attempted to take a step forward she fell back, until it 
pleased the witch to remove the ban from her. Stories of 
this kind are told all over rural England, and the existence 
of the power is implicitly believed. Speaking of the belief 
that an infant suffering from “convulsive clutchings and 
restlessness ’’’ can only be cured by a drop of sacramental 
wine, Mr. Ditchfield says that this belief “has not hitherto 
been recorded among popular superstitions.” Surely it 
must have been. I have heard of it all my life. I dimly 
remember hearing, as a child, a story of a woman whose 
baby was cured by a drop of the consecrated element which 
she had obtained from a Roman Catholic priest. I do not 
know—I speak under correction—but I am not sure that 
such a use of the Sacrament would be considered by the 
Church as unlawful. The early Church, it must be remem- 
bered, communicated infants, as the Eastern Church still 
does. The practice of infant baptism rests on the idea that 
infants “cannot place any bar’’ to the reception of its 
benefits. I have myself been asked for “a little Sacrament 
wine’’ for a baby said to be pining away. Probably those 
who make these requests do so without any very clear idea 
of what they mean by them, but the practice seems to spring 
from an ineradicable instinct. It seems natural to call in 
some visible intervention from the unseen world for those 
who can do nothing for themselves, and for whom we can 
do nothing. 

The eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth, but the 
eyes of the villager are fixed steadily on his own village. 
The author’s remarks on this point are very interesting. 
He says: 

“One class of hearers are particularly interested in the 
results of such researches—the villagers themselves. They 
appreciate nothing better than an account, however imperfect, 
of the scenes which took place in their local hamlet. It was 
my fate a few months ago to deliver a lecture on the history 
of a neighboring town, and some of my discourse I con- 
sidered would be particularly ‘dry’ to an uneducated hearer, 
and yet some men walked six miles on a dark evening in 
winter to hear the lecture, and one of them told me he ‘liked 
this sort of thing very much, and could have gone on listening 
to it for hours.’ ” 

While they care very little for the doings of the great 
outside world, their interest in any little bit of local history 
is perfectly inexhaustible. Mr. Ditchfield has much to say 
of the traditions which have been handed down from past 
generations and are étill repeated in the villages. I myself re- 
member, for instance, a turning of the road in a West Surrey 
village, locally known as “ Kill-Priest Corner.” The tradi- 
tion was that at the time of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries a monk, escaping from the Priory with the sacred 
vessels, was set upon by thieves at this spot and killed. The 
parish clerk is often the repository of a great many traditions 
and a great deal of local history. By the way, I like Mr. 
Ditchfield’s parish clerk, who, speaking of the former 
vicars he had served under, said: “I’ve had a rum lot to 
break in, I can tell ye.” Nothing can be truer than Mr. 
Ditchfield’s remark : “ When history is taught with a special 
reference to the locality in which they live, it is wonderful 
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how keen an interest they take in it.” I have come to see 
that the only way to interest country people, or teach them 
anything, is to begin at home—not to thrust outlandish 
things and useless book-learning upon them; above all, 
not to despise them and their own particular “little 
country’? and its ways. I remember introducing the 
“Westminster Gazette” into a north-country village read- 
ing-room. Day after day it lay unopened on the table, and 
at the end of the quarter the members unanimously decided 
to drop it. They like hearing and reading about people 
and places they know. Talking of their interest in local 
history, I cannot resist the temptation to tell a story of a 
friend who, some little time ago, was appointed to a small, 
remote parish hidden away in the Wiltshire Downs. His 
predecessor had held one service weekly on Sunday after- 
noons. At this service the old man had preached regularly 
for fifty years, and never cnce had he failed, in the course 
of his sermon, to refer to an event which had taken place 
shortly after his coming to the village. A well-known 
village character, a certain Peter Green, returning from 
market in a somewhat “elevated” condition, had, by some 
means, got into the river and been drowned. Sunday by 
Sunday, henceforth, the good man spoke of this, often with 
tears. ‘Peter Green, so lately amongst us,” his rede would 
run. My friend found that these references were expected 
likewise from him, as a necessary part of the Sunday ritual 
and routine. “I been to hear ’un three times,” one man 
complained, “ and he ain’t said one word about Peter Green 
yet.” 

Mr. Ditchfield tells some good election stories, illus- 
trating the rustic indifference to la haute politique. “ Local 
questions are often more important to the rustic mind than 
those which relate to the country or the empire.’’ The 
following has an old English ring about it :— 

“‘Our late respected member had some curious experiences 
when canvassing. Calling at the house of a voter, he was 
met by an old woman, who told him her husband was out. 
ee ‘Now, my dear, I hopes you be one of them as is for 
taking the tax off beer. ’Tis shameful how our beer be taxed. 
There’s Wells, our brewer, I told him t’other day, ‘‘ Wells,” I 
says, ‘‘ you did ought to be ashamed about your beer. Wells,” I 
says, “I knowed you when you walked about the town, and 
now you got a carriage and pair, and I tells you how you 
got it, by waterin’ our beer.” . . Bless you, my dear, 
you shall have the vote. But do stand us a bottle of stout, 
*taint Wells’s, and it does one ever so much good.’” 

There is little in the book concerning dialect and old- 
fashioned phrases. A good woman is spoken of as suffer- 
ing from “population of the heart.” This is a very usual 
version of “ palpitation.” “ Dishabil,” again, which the 
author mentions, is good, popular English everywhere, both 
in town and country. “I’m all in my dishabil,” I have 
heard, literally, hundreds of times. “I made my obedience 
to ’un,” again, I remember as occurring in the narrations 
of the poor as long as I remember anything at all. 

It is easy to criticise the country clergy, and they have 
never wanted critics. The late Walter Bagehot spoke of the 
country parson spending his life in a “ sacred torpidity.’’ In 
face of such criticisms it is well to recall a few of the names, 
taken at random, of some of the parish priests, whose 
presence and quiet ministrations have for centuries formed 
a kind of accompaniment to the life of rural England. Think, 
for instance, of George Herbert at Bemerton, of Herrick at 
Stoke Prior, of Patrick Bronté at Haworth, of Samuel 
Wesley at Epworth, of Sidney Smith (I forget where, “ fifty 
miles from a lemon’’), of Charles Kingsley at Eversley, of 
R. S. Hawker at Morwenstow, of Dean Church at Whatley, 
of John Keble at Hursley! The English clergy are really 
very human people. Mr. Ditchfield tells, for instance, a 
story of a bride rushing to the Rectory on her wedding 
morning, and announcing that the bridegroom refused to 
come to church because he had no proper boots. The Rector’s 
boots were all too small, so he sallied forth in quest of a pair. 
“Help that thieving rascal to a pair of boots! Not I!’ was 
all he got from Farmer Giles. The young Squire was more 
sympathetic, and contributed a good substantial pair of 
yellow hockey boots. This is the kind of thing the country 
clergy are always doing. I think the sternest critic would 
agree with the remark once made by a cottage woman to 
myself: “A steady-going clergyman is a very nice thing to 
have in a place,”’ 

Curt pe CAMPAGNE. 
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SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LETTERS.* 


Tue Duke of Argyll, who edits these family letters, opens 
with some verses about the century in which they were 
written :— 
“Of all the centuries that lie 
Beneath us in the dust of time, 
I like the eighteenth, and I try 
To paint in thought its fame and crime.” 

This simple confession is followed by a series of stanzas 
in which the reader is carried hurriedly from one image 
to another. “ Liberty leading her ensanguined columns,” “ the 
Press spreading its potent wing,” “thought being crystallised 
in storm,” and many others, not less vivid, designed to give a 
general impression of the character and color of the 
eighteenth century. Such an introduction would prepare us 
for rather a more exciting correspondence than that which 
these volumes contain. For when we come to the letters 
themselves, we find that all the rattle and thunder and life 
are in the Duke of Argyll’s thoughts about the century, 
and that the correspondence itself is, for the most part, 
tame and unexciting. Some of it, indeed, only deserves 
publication on the assumption which forces itself on any- 
one looking at the family galleries in which the great art 
of the eighteenth century has perpetuated the undistinguished 
features of the most undistinguished members of noble 
houses—that nothing about the members of the aristocracy 
can fail to be of interest. We may be forgiven for suspect- 
ing that this is the Duke of Argyll’s own opinion, for he 
carries his sense of the paramount importance of social 
connections to the point of destroying the romantic story 
of the beautiful adventuresses from Ireland, who swept the 
great world of London in their train. Everyone has heard 
of the Miss Gunnings, whose beauty drew such crowds in 
the streets that it was found necessary to provide them 
with guards to keep a way open for them. One of the 
daughters, Elizabeth, married the Duke of Hamilton, who 
died young, leaving a daughter, who married Lord Derby, 
and two sons, each of whom became Duke of Hamilton. 
For her second husband she took Lord Lorne, and as her 
two sons, by this marriage, became Dukes of Argyll, she 
was often spoken of as “the wife of two dukes and the 
mother of four.” 

Now, the Duke of Argyll is very much upset by 
the delightful legend of these beautiful women burst- 
ing on the world, and capturing the Argyll alliance, from 
an obscure house. “ Because the English family of Gunning, 
settled in the seventeenth century in Roscommon, had followed 
arms rather than commerce, and had ‘entertained’ more 
than its finances could stand at the house of Castle Corte, 
it has been spoken of as though of common station. A 
dramatic effect has been sought by picturing a contrast 
between its position and that which its daughters won. 
But there is more fancy than fact in such coloring of their 
story. They came of good ancient Saxon blood. Gunning 
was a name held in high esteem from the days when English 
history was forming, to those when Colonel Gunning married 
a daughter of the house of Mayo, an Irish earl whose title 
was pronounced as ‘ Meyo,’ and whose family name was 
Bourke, a name most ably represented by many a gallant 
gentleman to this day.’’ This frisson of horror at the 
thought that the Argyll family might be supposed to have 
allied itself with a family of “common station,” this in- 
genuous implication that common stock and good, ancient 
Saxon blood are mutually exclusive, help to explain why 
the Duke likes the eighteenth century best “of all the 
centuries that lie beneath us in the dust of time.” His 
success in painting its fame and crime in thought may be 
a matter of controversy, but nobody will deny him the true 
spirit of that age. 

The letters published in the two volumes are a miscel- 
laneous collection. Many of them are of merely family 
interest, and they illustrate the formal and stately manners 
of the time. All the grand titles appear in the letters of 
children to their parents, and wives to their husbands. Here, 
for example, is a charming letter from the Duke of Hamilton 








to his mother :— 


“‘DgaR DucHEss,—I am very sorry that my eye has pre- 
vented my writing before, to tell you what a desolate place 





_*“Intimate Society Letters of the Eighteenth Century.” 
| Edited by the Duke of Argyll. Stanley Paul & Co. 2 vols. 24s. net, 
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Argyle House is now you are absent: the walls are bare, the 
rooms deserted, and, in short, I am miserable. I am very 
much obliged to Lord Lorn for his thirty shillin’s, but I wish 
your Grace would join your mite too, for I em afraid I shan’t 
see you before we go to Eton. I am your most dutifull son, 


Hamilton.” 

The young Duke was taken on the Continent by Dr. Moore, 
father of Sir John Moore, who wrote frequent letters to 
the parents of his young charge, chiefly complaining 
of his extravagance or describing his early infatuations. 
“He attached himself to a Madam Cozenof, a lady with the 
blackest and finest eyes in the world. I believe he is a little 
Catched by this Lady. Since he must have a flame (for his 
heart is like tinder), he cannot be better fixed. The Woman, 
fortunately, is Marryed. They say She is fond of her Husband. 
However, he ought not to trust too much to that. This is 
the third Passion the Duke has had since we crossed the Sea. 
They generally affect his appetite, and I can make a pretty 
good guess’ of the height of his Love by the Victuals he Refuses 
to eat. A Slight touch of Love puts him immediately from 
Legumes and all kinds of Jardinage. If it arises a degree 
higher he turns his nose up at Fricasses and at Ragouts. 
Another degree and he will rather go to bed supperless as 
take plain Roasted Veal or Poulets of any sort.” 

There is a general note of extreme deference for rank 
throughout the letters, and the sad confession has to be 
made that though Burke did not lose his head in the 
presence of the exalted, he did on one occasion lose his 
command of grammar. When he and Windham had been 
staying at Inverary he sent what is vulgarly known as a 
“ bread-and-butter letter,’’ to thank the Duke and Duchess 
for their hospitality. “He cannot leave Inverary without 
writing to express in his own name and Mr. Windham’s, 
the very strong sense they both entertain of the polite 
attention shown to them by her Grace and the Duke, and 
for the very obliging manner in which their Graces has 
been so kind as to make the finest place in the world 
the most agreeable.’’ The Editor publishes a facsimile of 
the original, so that we cannot shift the responsibility. 
The other distinguished persons who appear in these 
volumes include Madame de Stael. Lord John Campbell 
was in France at the time of Napoleon’s infamous trick on 
the Englishmen who were living or travelling in that 
country. He would have been snapped up with many 
others if he had not escaped to the house of an old lady 
who had been a governess in his family. He borrowed one 
of her dresses as a disguise, and contrived to get over the 
frontier. He became a great friend of Madame de Stael, 
who made him the hero of “Corinne.’”’ A number of 
characteristic letters from that remarkable lady, written 
in 1803-1804, are printed in this book. Madame de Stael 
enjoyed her tears more than most people, and we can be 
pretty sure that the pangs of her feeling for Lord John Camp- 
bell, of which these letters are full, gave her a certain 
delicious pleasure. There is more true pathos about the 
unhappy Duchess of Brunswick, the mother of the still 
more unhappy Queen Caroline, who was less successful 
than Madame de Stael in finding consolations for an un- 
congenial marriage. This is how the Duchess of Brunswick 


refers to the prospect of her daughter’s marriage with the 
Prince of Wales :— 


“My spirits are up again with the hope of marrying my 
daughter; she was the only thing that used to hurt me, as 
example is catching, and also I fear’d that our manner of 
life would friten young men from wishing a nearer connection 
with us; but providence is too just to punish me for others’ 
faults, and I am the happyest creature in the world to know 
Caroline settled before my death. All my wishes have been 
for these twenty years for them that they might turn out 
well, for I looked on myself as a Widow, for the Duke dose 
not care about them. nor do the children love him as a 
parent; those that are handsome he flatters, which has vexed 
me, as it cost me much more trouble to keep them in order; 
and Caroline knew exactly how to humour him, which would 
have been her ruine if she had remain’d longer with us.” 


But we must not end this notice with so painful a subject. 
Here is a happier theme :— 


“William Pitt to the Earl of Galloway. 
** Downing Street, May 9, 1789. 
“My Lorp,—I am honored with your Lordship’s letter 
expressing your wish to have your Pretensions to a British 
Peerage laid before His Majesty, on a supposition that several 
Peers were likely soon to be created, but as I can assure your 
Lordship that I do not know of any such measure being at 





present in contemplation, I flatter myself you will excuse my 
not entering further into the subject. ; 
“TI have the honor to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
obedient and faithful servant, 
“WW. Pre.” 

We call this a happier theme, for, as Pitt made peers even 
more readily than a Liberal Government, Lord Galloway, 
in spite of this momentary rebuff, blossomed into the English 
dignity a few years later. 





MINOR POETRY.* 


Mr. Atrrep Mixes is best known as a littérateur, compiler 
and annotator of poetry. He now sends us a robust volume 
of personal work. But his literary discipleship is altogether 
too pervasive. It obscures his confidence in his own 
originality. His poems of the Romance of History have a 
numerous ancestry—Henley, Percy’s ballad collection, 
Macaulay, Rossetti, and the Elizabethan Imperialists. With 
such a bodyguard Mr. Miles considers himself entitled to 
commit any extravagance :— 


“Rub-a-dub, dub-a-dub, beating their drums, 
Tantara, Tantara, the Englishman comes.” 


What a stride! The tenuity of the sentiment, its intellectual 
weakness, the formless jingle of the rhythm, have doomed 
one of the least real of modern poetic tendencies to extinc- 
tion. Much of Mr. Miles’s sentiment is taken from the 
drawing-room arcadianism of the Augustan era, and tricked 
out with its flamboyant and Latinized cast of metaphor :— 


‘A thousand harps A®olian 
Are throbbing on my ears, 
In fantasies violian, 
The music of the spheres.” 


Or 
“O floods of melody afloat 
Upon the ambient air, 
In iridescent chord and note 
A-tremble everywhere.”’ 
Or 


‘Preach me your gospel old and new, 
This sweet epithany, 
And let me antiphone with you 
Your Benedicite.” 


These selections are not made from critical spleen. They 
are fair types. The blight of this rather gaudy volume is 
excess. Mr. Miles distrusts himself. He is over-prodigal 
of borrowings and adaptations, and—when he communes 
with his own oracle—over-charged with diction and senti- 
mentality. 

The salient quality of Mr. Manning’s verse is unrest— 
hurrying, dissatisfied craving. But he wants Arnold’s 
chastity of temper, which solidified his uncertainties of 
thought. Thus his work, though swift and fiery, is wanting 
in weight and power. He confesses it himeelf. 
pares his soul to a lake which yet 


He com- 


holds but visions, unsubstantial things 
7 and the feet 
Of winds that smite the waters, blur the whole, 
Shattering with the hurrying pulse of wings 
That crystal quiet, which hath grown so sweet 
With fragile memories. Such is my soul.” 


His language is winged with the sandals of Swinburne—a 
little perilously; his equilibrium is unsure; the thought 
ramifies ; the diction is frequently fumbling, and spreads 
out into intricacy. But behind these excrescences of style, 
like a bird among the branches, breathes and throbs a real 
singer. The trueness of note is almost stifled by its own 
impetuosity, but often comes nakedly out—self-reliant and 
melodious. Theseus and Hippolyta is cloudy enough, but, 
the narrative in blank verse—‘ Helgi of Littend "—though 
sensuous, has splendid virility. As a result, his verse reflects 
something of the reaction from the restraints of rhyme. 


* Original Poems, Ballads, and Tales in Verse for Reading and 


Recitation. By Alfred H. Miles. Stanley Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 
“*Poems.”” By Frederick Manning. Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 
**Poems.”” By J. W. Feaver. Fifield. 1s. 6d. net. 


“‘Windlestraw.”” A book of verse, with legends in rhyme of 
the plants and animals. By Pamela Tennant. The Chiswick 
Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
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The feeling and rhythm are decked in a quicker, rarer 
sense of beauty :— 
**As a flower awakens in Spring 
After the sweet warm rains 
Pass away, and the sun 
Nourishes it; and slow 
The curving petals unclose.”’ 


Mr. Feaver gives us a slender volume. We would well 
have it fatter. His muse seems shy and secret, her song 
fugitive. Much of the poetry has a melancholic tinge ; where 
least inspired, it is a little thin and tremulous, like a dying 
wind. But the waters of Mr. Feaver’s studious calm are 
soon ruffled. What is the poet’s Paradise, which is self- 
revelation, if unmet by the tireless challenge of the 
Adversary? The note of this small book is not in reality 
seclusive :— 

“Come away, come away, 
O leave the heavy oar. 
Within our placid haven furl your sails, 
Amidst the slattering billows toil no more, 
But tarry till a fairer wind prevails. 
Come away, come away, 
O leave the heavy oar.” 
It is because the calm of such a mood is evanescent that 
these poems are of a dual character. The ethical, even 
didactic, motif grows more persistent, as the fact gives good- 
bye to the more purely descriptive moods. Metrically the 
verse is very unequal. Only when the spirit is single, the 
poetic vision distinct, matter and manner become fused into 
an ordered seriousness :— 
“And now to-day upon the sluggish Thames 
He labors, and in him, we recognise 
That wearied toiler bowed with many years, 
Wearied and bowed with all those many years, 
That patient, much-enduring spirit—Man.” 

Lady Tennant’s “ Windlestraw’’ conveys an impression 
of neutrality. Her poetical thought and expression is 
‘““Whiggish” in the modern sense, which is to deny her any 
salient ambition or achievement, but at the same time to 
suggest a certain quietism in what she says and how she 
says it :— 

** And in companionship of quiet things 
Live with the changes of the earth and sky, 
Where on the Downs, with free, untiring wings, 
The plovers wheel and cry.” 

In these days, life is a sort of Jacob’s coat—a series of 
abrupt transitions in color. The open-sea antagonisms of our 
age throw into shade the harbored complacency of the Whig 
in art, literature, and politics. Here is the territory of 
Windlestraw. But it is not the province of poetry, with its 
peculiar properties of sifting, probing, divining and 
prophesying, to shrug the shoulders, or to dismiss airily or 
decisively what presses on us all. Lady Tennant does not 
refuse to grapple with these obstinate questionings, but 
closes them down with rather trite recommendations to 
fortitude, endurance, and submission to the Divine will. 
She lives mostly in a quiet backwater, suiting her song to 
its environment and singing it well. Its cheerful fidelity 
to Nature, its pastoral ease, remind one of “The Seasons,” 
and of the singers who fluted many a placid note down the 
declining years of the eighteenth century. 





GARDENS AND FLOWERS.* 


Txose who had supposed that the day of what is known as 
the “ talkee ’’ book on gardening is past will sustain a shock 
—of pleasure, let us hope—when they receive the prospectus 
of “A White-Paper Garden.” 

Mrs. Shafer’s “ White-Paper Garden”’ is, indeed, a 
garden that exists only in memory and imagination. It is 
a garden of spirits and suggestions, of hauntings and hints. 
It is a garden of hopes, illusions, and fancies. That formid- 
able person, the Practical Man, would call it a Waste- 
Paper Garden if he had wit enough. Lacking this, he will 
scratch a bewildered head, and re-peruse the notes of his 
forthcoming lecture on the Proper Stage to Pull Turnips, in 





*“ A White-paper Garden.” 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

“British Floral Decoration.” 
C. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Sara Andrew Shafer. 
By R. Forester Felton. A. & 





a kind of dumb despair at the extraordinary ideas of some 
writers. 

There are various ways of making gardens, and even the 
Practical Man may have condescended to a scrap of soiled 
paper and a stump of well-bitten lead pencil at some stage 
of his career. It may have been to make a very simple entry, 
such as “ Pilcher advises bed of mauve tulips and Virginian 
stocks, try in autumn.’’ Mrs. Shafer drops out her hints 
with a richer literary embellishment. She wants pines 
planted for duration, and she cries :— 

“‘Deep—oh! deep within the human heart lies a longing 
for permanence. Soul calls to soul for pause, and as we hurry 
through the little day that lies between the eternities, with 
what passionate desire do we cry out to those who have gone 
on into whatever lies before; and with what piteous futility 
do we try to be remembered, if only by a single kindly thought, 
by those who are to follow us! We cannot stay—that we know 
full well—but some of the things it pleases us to call our own, 
may live a little longer than ourselves, and so, young and old 
together, the pines should grow.” 


The Practical Man would never have thought of putting 
it like that; but when he takes to pencil and paper he ad- 
mits the principle of horticultural notes. And since all 
garden-lovers are not practical men, the chances are that 
Mrs. Shafer’s way will find favor with a not inconsiderable 
circle. This much may be said: she makes no pretences, 
she carries out the task which she has set herself with much 
ability, she displays a warm love of gardens and a some- 
what uncommon knowledge of plants, she evinces equal taste 
and earnestness. 

Mrs. Shafer dreams her way through the year month by 
month, and she sees garden beauty all the time. She re- 
minds us of some flowers that we had forgotten, and brings 
before us many alluring pictures which we might never 
have thought of. Thus, even if our sense of proportion 
should tell us that we ought to be giving our attention to the 
ethics of turnip-pulling, we allow ourselves to be lured away, 
and give our imaginative guide a possibly excessive gratitude. 

There has long been a want of a standard work on the 
arrangement of flowers. Those who regard it as a crime 
to rob plants of their blossoms really have not a leg to 
stand upon, and may be expected to sink into an even more 
insignificant minority than they are now, as time passes. 
Plants grow better when their flowers are cut, because they 
are saved the strain of seed-ripening. Rooms are more 
attractive for the beautiful shapes, cheerful colors, and 
agreeable odors that the flowers furnish. 

In the face of an enormous increase in the culture of 
flowers, and a corresponding influx of books on gardening, 
but slight strength has been added to the meagre list of 
“decorative” works, and a place was waiting—not on the 
shelf, but by a favorite seat in the drawing-room or study— 
for a trustworthy volume on this delightful subject. In 
the production of such a work it would have been difficult 
to find a more promising combination than Mr. R. Forester 
Felton and Messrs. A. and C. Black. The former has an 
important business as a floral decorator in the West of 
London, and enjoyed the marked favor of King Edward 
VII. ; the publishers have shown us already that they know 
well how to produce beautiful books on gardening. 

In his introductory chapter, Mr. Felton justly takes 
pleasure in the reflection that the bouquet of flowers with 
paper frillings is as extinct as the horsehair sofa. Colored 
gauzes and masses of ribbons have vanished from our dinner- 
tables. Matters for congratulation such as this put us in 
the humor for giving attentive consideration to the many 
practical hints that the author proceeds to give us, and for 
studying the numerous illustrations of pretty tables, 
bouquets, baskets, hall-corners, fonts, fireplaces, mantel- 
pieces, and windows, which support his remarks. 

Mr. Felton not only gives us useful selections of plants 
for rooms, but tells us how to grow them. Indeed, he is 
successful in everything except his spelling. Out of a list 


of seven foliage plants and ferns, which he recommends for . 


draughty places, the names of three are spelt wrongly. 
Aspedistra should be spelt Aspidistra, Auricaria should be 
Araucaria, and Exultata should be Exaltata. 

He points out errors in the handling of cut flowers, 
and tells us how to arrange them to the best advantage. 

After the many valuable hints on decorating tables and 
rooms, perhaps the separate chapters devoted to popular 
flowers like roses, carnations, chrysanthemums, tulips, lilies, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHELIEU: Louis 


Frencois Armand du Plessis, Maréchal Duc de Richelieu (1696- 
1788). By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of “A Rose of Savoy,” 
&c., &c. With 17 Illustrations, of which one is in Photogravure, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The central figure of this book is Louis Francois Armand du 
Plessis, Duc and Maréchal de Richelieu, the most notorious Love- 
lace of his age, who extended his conquests from the coulisses of 
the Opera to the steps of the throne, whom Princesses of the Blood 
consoled when a prisoner in the Bastille, and for the possession of 
whose heart titled dames contended with pistols in the Bois de 
Boulogne. . 

“A solid and wholly satisfactory piece of work.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“An interesting and well-studied biography and appropriately 
illustrated.’”’—Scotsman. 

“Mr. Williams’ talent for assimilating information and using it with 
discriminating judgment and sense of what is interesting was never better 
employed than in this instanee.”— Pall Mall Gazette 


THE AVON AND SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By A. G. 


BRADLEY, Author of “Round About Wiltshire.” With W 

Illustrations in Colour by A. R. Quinton. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Written with all the grace and style that one looks for in- 
variably in Mr. Bradley's works.’’—Globe. 


TURNER’S SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. By A. J. 


FINBERG. With 100 Illustrations. Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt Top. 
12s. 6d. net. (Classics of Art. 
“‘The book is indispensable to students of Turner.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“Every page abounds in telling description and sound criticism, 
and no book that we have seen gives so complete an idea of Turner 

within equal limits.’"—Glasgow Herald. 


GOLDEN DAYS IN MANY LANDS. By Winirrep H. 


LEYS. With 40 Plates. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LAWS OF HEREDITY. By Arcupa.t Ren, M.B., 


F.R.S.E. With a Diagrammatic Representation by HERBERT 
HALL TURNER, F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“Tt is not likely that any future book on heredity will surpass in 
width and thoroughness Dr. Archdall Reid’s ‘ Laws of Heredity.’ For 
he has the very gifts for a discourse on this great factor in our lives. 
i He is just the man to write a book on heredity; indeed, he 
has done it so well that we may doubt whether anybody, as things 
are, will ever do it better. - It is a grand book.’’—Spectator. 

“This work is exceptionally interesting and important, and will 
surely be of permanent value. One of the most thoughtful, compre- 
hensive, and original contributions to the study of heredity which 
has yet appeared.”—British Medical Journal. 

“A book which must, we think, open to some extent a new 
epoch in’ ways of thinking about heredity.’—Manchester Guardian. 


SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. By Sir Ray Lanxester 


K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Frontispiece in Colour and many other’ 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition, 
“It is a delight to come across an author who combines profundity 
of knowledge with clearness of exposition.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“No one can dip into this book without being interested.” 
—Daily News. 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By 


CHARLES OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Chichele Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford. With 3 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Oman's History of England. 
Professor Oman’s volume is the first in chronological order, though 
not the first to appear, of the series which he is editing, and deals 
with the history of England down to the Norman Conquest. 
“Professor Oman has never had a more difficult story to tell, and 


has never told one with greater vivacity and courage.’’ — Athenxum. 
‘““No other book extant covers the whole period so thoroughly, and 
at the same time so reasonably.’’—Morning Post. 


LIFT-LUCK ON SOUTHERN ROADS. By Tickner 
EDWARDES, Author of ‘‘ The Lore of the Honey Bee.” With 16 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘“‘An open-air narrative as fascinating as any of recent issue.” 
—Daily Mail. 
“One of the most delightful books on the open-air life that we 
have read for some years.’’—Outlook. 


THE PARISH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND. By J. Cares 
COX, LL.D., F.S.A., Author of “ The Royal Forests of England,” 
&c. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Antiquary’s Books. 
This volume treats, after a thorough and systematic fashion, with 
the whole subject of England’s parochial registers. 


TERRE NAPOLEON: a History of French Explorations 


and Projects in Australia. By ERNEST SCOTT. With 6 Illustra 
tions and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. By Cartes Maserietp. With 
32 Illustrations, 2 Plans, and 2 Maps, small pott 8vo, gilt top, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By Ernes E. Bickne tt. 


With 32 Illustrations and 4 Maps, small pott 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 


A BOOK OF THE BLACK FOREST. By C. E. Hucues. 
With 21 Illustrations (including a frontispiece in colour) and 2 Maps 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A pleasant and gossiping ramble around Baden-Baden, Pforzheim, 
Wildbad, Freiburg, Donaueschingen, and the hills and valleys of 
that favoured region. » 

“An interesting, amusing, and useful book about one of the most 
delightful spots of Europe.’’—Standard. 

‘“‘A companionable running commentary on the scenery and story 
of a fascinating district.””—World. 








THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. Edited by E. C. 


WICKHAM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln, Hon. Fellow of New College, 

Oxford. Demy 8vo, 6s. [Westminster Commentaries 

The edition contains an Introduction treating questions of the 
a ogee date, and occasion of the Epistle, a summary of its con- 
tents, a full paraphrase, and a commentary, with appendices and 
index. The text is the Revised Version. 


TITIAN. By Cuartes Rickxerts. With about 200 
Illustrations, including a Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 
15s. net. [Classics of Art. 

This book is prefaced by a summary of the tendencies of the 

Venetian school culminating in the art of Titian. It contains an 

essay on Giorgione and his influence, and a chapter on the drawings 

ascribed to the master. Every picture by Titian which Mr. Ricketts 
believes authentic is here reproduced. 

““We have read few recent books on painting with as much 
interest as this one.”’—Atheneum. 

“An excellent life, abounding with flashes of insight into the 

Venetian temperament.’’—Morning Post. 


A HISTORY OF PERUGIA. By Witttam Heywoop. 


Author of “ Palio and Ponte.” With 20 Illustrations and a Map, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. {Italian States. 
“For plan and execution the work deserves high praise.’’—Scoteman. 
“A model of careful research and devoted study. In a scholarly 
and vivid style Mr. Heywood has given us one of the best pictures 

of an Italian commune that has appeared in any language.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. In 
7 vols. Vol. IV. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


This is a completely New Edition reset with many Illustrations 
and new Maps. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition. Reset 
in 12 vols. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. 
De Profundis and Prison Letters. Lord Arthur Savile’s 
Crime, The Duchess of Padua, Poems, Lady Windermere’s 


Fan, A Woman of no Importance, 
Importance of Being Earnest, 
tions, Essays, Salome. 


An Ideal Husband, The 
A House of Pomegranates, Inten- 





ALISE OF ASTRA. By H.B. Marriorr Watson, Author 
of ‘“‘A Midsummer Day's Dream.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In his new romance, Mr. Marriott Watson takes advantage of a 
recent critical condition in a Continental State which has now 
passed, and founds his plot on the imaginative supposition that the 
problem was solved in another way. In the course of it his hero, 
@ young Englishman travelling for pleasure, is drawn into the web 
of many problems, from which, until the close, in vain he seeks 
a solution. The action passes in an almost feudal atmosphere, and 
there are wars and rumours of war. 

‘*Mr,. Watson's dainty touch is admirably suited to this style of book, 

—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“The author's style has a romantic flavour and brisk action of its own. 

— Scotsman. 


THE LOST HALO. By Percy Wuire, Author of ‘The 
System,”’ “ Love and the Wise Men,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This novel tells the story of a brother and a sister, of whom one, 
a@ young minister, is endowed with a strain of unbalanced genius 
capable of being diverted from its course by a combined mental 
and physical shock, and the other gifted with beauty, fascination, 
audacity, and social ambition. A comedy of character rather than 
of adventure, it will be found full of movement, of humour, and 
of vivid pictures of life. 

‘*Mr Percy White at his best, and the characterisation shows once again 
the skill and deftness of a true artist.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘The study is an exceedingly astute and interesting one,.”—Observer. 


THE HOUR AND THE WOMAN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A novel of unusual quality.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

*“*Miss Nicklin is to be congratulated on a rare achievement. She 
has taken for her heroine a woman unlikeable in almost every 
particular and obliges us to watch her efforts and follow her for- 
tunes with almost painful interest.’"—Country Life. 


THE AFFAIR OF THE ENVELOPE, By E:rrene Wicram. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book attracts by its exuberance, its enthusiasm, and a certain 
charm of characterisation.’’—Spectator. 


KINSMEN’S CLAY. By Mary Crospir, Author of 
“ Disciples.’”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A memorable story of Irish life. The friendship of the two girls 
is the noblest thing in the book.’’"—Manchester Guardian. 
“*Miss Crosbie draws character excellently, and by imperceptible 
art conveys a charming epitome of social contrasts.’"—Morning Leader. 


THE SEVERED MANTLE. By Wittuiam Linpsey. With 


a Frontispiece in Colour by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In his Foreword Mr. Lindsey says:—‘‘In this book I have tried 
to picture Provence in the time of the troubadours. I show the ‘ land 
of the nightingale and rose’ when Idealism reigned supreme, with 
Love, Joy, and Song her counsellors.” 

“A book which is a poem as well as a romance of chivalry.” 

— Scotsman 

‘Written with the master band and delicate touch of the true 
artist.”"—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 

‘““Mr. Lindsey has written a fine story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE PORTRAIT. By Forp Mapox Hverrer, Author 
of “An English Girl.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘A brilliant example of the romantical, comical, fantastic story.” 
—Daily News. 
erfectly set.” 
—Morning Post. 
“An interesting, entertaining, and artistic story.’’—Scoteman. 


By Constance NICKLIN. 


“It is a little gem of comedy, highly polished and 
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and sweet peas are the most acceptable. One very happy 
idea is that of supplementing the selections of varieties with 
tables of sorts that go well together in bowls and vases. 
For instance, Mr. Felton gives us fifteen examples of 
contrasts of two varieties of sweet peas, and several others 
of three sorts. This is the kind of information that the 
beginner only acquires after a long period of failures, and 
he will be grateful for thus being shown short cuts to 
success. 

The illustrations in color are not all equally effective, 
but they are excellent on the whole. Two may be singled out 
as remarkably convincing: the entrance hall at Claridge’s 
for a special reception, and a sweet pea table at Shrewsbury 
flower show. 

Mr. Felton’s book deserves the success that may be un- 
hesitatingly prophesied for it. 





A HALF ACHIEVEMENT.* 


Miss Crospre’s thoughtful and accomplished novel belongs 
to a class of English fiction which, by its imperfect work- 
manship, is so much in evidence to-day that the reviewer 
is apt to dismiss it oversummarily. “ Kinsmen’s Clay”’ is 
inspired by real force of imagination and insight, but the 
author attempts to do too much, and neglects what lies 
nearest to her hand. This is the fault of modern English 
art—the nebulousness that springs from the artist’s 
imagination being called upon to do the work of observation, 
and from his constant struggle to put into his picture what 
is not there, instead of painting with a sharp and joyous 
touch what is. Cut away one half of “ Kinsmen’s Clay,” 
and the living sympathy and clever insight and emotional 
sincerity of which the author shows herself possessed might 
have shaped in the other half a story that would exist as 
a monument of chiselled stone, compared with one of half- 
baked crumbling bricks. 

There is charming freshness and color in the Prologue, 
which describes the dreams and escapades of the naughty 
child, Veronica, as she wanders in the old-world garden and 
deserted hall and galleries of Ardmore, the beautiful home 
of the dying race of the O’Donnells. Little Veronica is 
the niece of the sharp and unpleasant housekeeper, Mrs. 
Bagster, whose lower-middle-class virtues are the antithesis 
of the careless high-spirited charm of the race she serves. 
The Family is Veronica’s detestation, and in particular the 
invalid girl, Danby, little Lady Kildonel, whose sweet un- 
selfishness is sung by the domestics, arouses passionate 
envy in her. “She’s an ojus little girl,” Veronica cries 
to old Dermody, the butler, “though you say she’s rightly 
Honorable. An’ you say the libery is hers, and the swords, 
and the armor, and everything. An’ all because she has an 
Ip an’ is in the Family. May the divil dance on her! They 
shall not be hers. I read the books, and talk to the people. 
They’re mine, if you say they aren’t ever so. Mine, mine!”’ 
The theme of “ Kinsmen’s Clay ”’ is, in fact, an embroidery 
on the above text, an over-ambitious embroidery. The 
plot demands that Mr. Hewson, Veronica’s father, a stern 
north-country plebeian, shall rapidly accumulate a great 
fortune through soap-boiling, and shall rise so rapidly in 
the social scale that fifteen years later, when Veronica, the 
parvenue, meets Danby, Lady Kildonel, she is her equal in 
everything but birth. Veronica is now an heiress, beautiful 
and brave in spirit, and her unflinching pride, when she 
rises to the occasion and proclaims herself coolly to be 
the niece of the sniffling, unlovely Mrs. Bagster, wins 
Danby’s admiration, and the girls become bosom-friends. We 
do not criticise the theme itself, the triumph of the vigorous 
healthy-blooded Hewson stock, which is set off to advantage, 
against the background of the melancholy fortunes of the 
decadent and dying aristocratic family, but we would 
only point out that it is one which, treated on the broad 
canvas Miss Crosbie has allotted to it, would tax the abilities 
of a master. The Hewsons, for example, are painted in too 
idealistic a fashion ; we get no attempt at analysis of that 
deep-rooted respect for money and money’s worth which 
is the secret incentive to success in the pushing life of 
a successful north-country manufacturer It is possible 
that the gifted and beautiful Miss Hewson would have 
married that deadly bore, the invalid Lord Steynham, for 





*“ Kinsmen’s Clay.”” By Mary Crosbie. Methuen. 6s. 














his position, but the fact that “he outraged her imagina- 
tion”? stands in flat contradiction to all we are told of 
Veronica’s spiritual fineness. Her motive is inadequate. 
“She confessed the allurement of the things he stood for,” 
but an heiress to two millions must have many suitors eager 
and able to bestow on her the same social advantages. How- 
ever, Veronica accepts this decrepit and prosaic young man, 
Lord Steynham, and by so doing marries into the decadent 
O’Donnell family. It is characteristic of the strength and 
weakness of Miss Crosbie’s art that while showing herself 
really able in her power of painting character and of 
suggesting a family atmosphere, she never brings out of 
her scenes and situations all their inherent drama. Take, 
for example, the episode of the Kavanaghs of Knockmeane, 
and the luckless marriage of the sulky lad, Chris Kavanagh, 
with the peasant girl, Theresa M‘Nally. The father, 
Shawneen M‘Nally, and his “ ill-nourished, furtive, shiftless ” 
family, are admirably sketched; but these chapters are 
written by the way, and have no vital relation with 
Veronica’s doings and the main story. Veronica’s life with 
her maddening husband, Steynham, is another case in 
point. We feel her intolerable position, but the whole 
picture is nebulous, and handled gingerly, as though the 
author did not like to look the facts of this loveless marriage 
in the face. Yet the whole appeal of the last half of 
the book hangs on our sharp realisation of Veronica’s sin 
in entering into a loveless marriage. She discovers that she 
is loved passionately by the real hero of the tale, Hardress 
Maguire, and that she loves him passionately. Her struggle 
here is with herself. She must face the fact that her 
life with Steynham means the slow poisoning of her soul 
and of her finest instincts. The author has succeeded very 
well in suggesting the combat in Veronica between the 
unflinching mental honesty of her training, of her Hewson 
outlook, and the allurement of her passion, but we are not 
much moved by her situation. Why not? Because we 
know that it is pre-ordained that the inconvenient husband, 
Steynham, shall die, and that Veronica shall be made happy 
with Hardress, while Danby, who has loved him with a 
silent unrequited passion, shall lie solitary in “ her painted 
silence,” thinking “they have all the world between them, 
all the big warm world.’’ The success of the book, indeed, 
lies in the delicate character-drawing of the frail but un- 
conquerable Irish girl, Danby. Her wit, vivacity, and high- 
heartedness under the strain of constant ill-health that is 
slowly sapping her life, makes her an unforgettable figure. 
And her relation to her “Kinsmen of Clay,’’ who stretch 
towards her ghostly hands from the past, is indicated with 
much poetic delicacy. 

But the truth seems to be that Miss Crosbie, like so 
many English writers, is a little too much of a poet to 
keep her hold on the things of solid earth. She does not 
show the crying weakness of the idealistic temperament, but 
she does not face the psychological logic of her situations, 
and so her characters grow shadowy and wan just when the 
real drama, and the clash of character with circumstance, 
should be felt. Her novel, thoughtful, charming, and 
refined in its shades of poetic feeling, will no doubt please 
the average reader in search of a picturesque story, in 
spite of its huddled construction and over-ambitious scheme. 
It is said that most women novelists write too easily to 
write well, but “ Kinsmen’s Clay” suffers even less from 
imperfect workmanship than from a misdirected aim. It 
is a case, indeed, of the half being greater than the whole. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Mr. Martrxn SHaw Barices’s book, “In the Heel of 
Italy ” (Melrose, 8s. 6d. net), resolves itself into what is 
virtually a history of the town of Lecce. It is none 
the worse for this concentration, for Lecce, which was a 
place of importance in ancient Roman times, underwent 
manifold vicissitudes throughout the Middle Ages and, more 
recently, furnished some few heroes to the Risorgimento, 
is certainly the place of greatest note in the Terra d’Otranto. 
To-day, perhaps, its political importance is less than it was; 
but it enjoys repute in Italy as an educational and religious 
centre, it has industries such as the manufacture of enuff 
and papier-maché figures, it is cleaner than most Italian 
cities, and its collection of baroque buildings is exceptionally 
fine. In connection with Lecce buildings, Mr. Briggs 
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Messrs. Constable’s List 
NOW READY. 


CELT AND SAXON. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Never before published in book form. Price 6s, 


Mr. H. BELLOC’S new volume of Essays 


ON ANYTHING. 


Price 5s. 


PRINCESS HELENE VON RACOWITZA | 


An Autobiography. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The WESTMINSTER.—“The association of the author with many 
nae peop makes ber biography among the few of our time thatare | 
remarkable. 


THE LAND OF THE HITTITES. | 


By JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc., B.Litt., M.A. 


With a Prefatory Note by the Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE, D.D., 
)).Litt., M.A. Maps, Plans, and 90 Illustrations from Photographs, 
and Bibliography, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The TIMES.—*‘ It is high time for a new English book on the Hittites. | 
Professor Garstang’s book will be of great value to students of Near 


Eastern antiquity, and must supersede all predecessors...............1t goes | 
indeed far beyond these.” | 


THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
OF JAPAN, 1867-1909. 


By G. E. UYEHARA, D.Sc. (Lond.) 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A Volume which must command the attention of all students of 
Eastern development. 


THE RUSSIAN ROAD TO CHINA. 
By LINDON BATES, Jr. 
: Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. aa | 

SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAST. 
By J. C. GREW. | 
| 

: 























With 80 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





IN THE BORDER COUNTRY. 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. | 
The EVENING STANDARD.—“ For beauty in thought and language, 


it is hard to find anything to equal ‘In the Border Conntry. 
THE ASCENDING EFFORT. 


By GEORGE BOURNE, Imperial 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The WESTM1NSTER.—" An essay wh:ch we read, as it were, on tiptoe, 
so rich was it in suggestion, so representative of a certain phase of specula- 
tion, contain nga germ of thought from which we may hope to cultivate 
the flower of an expressed idea.” 


ADRIFT ON AN ICE PAN. 
By DR. GRENFELL, 2s. net. 
A thrilling adventure in Northern Seas. Illustrated 1 


AT THE SIGN OF THE HOBBYHORSE. 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND. 5s. net. 
Essays by the biographer of Lafcadio Hearn 


THE NEW LAOKOON. 

By PROFESSOR BABBITT. 5s. net. 

; ; An essay on the confusion of the Arts cs 
THE PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATISM. 


By H. HEATH BAWDER. 6s. net. 
A comprehensive survey of the Pragmatic School of Philosophy 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE LAIRD OF CRAIG ATHOL Frankfort Moore 
THE DUKE’S PRICE D. and K. Brown 
COUNTRY NEIGHBORS Alice Brown 
LYDIA Everard Hopkins 
CUTHBERT LEARMONT J. A. Revermort 
THE TWISTED FOOT H. M. Rideout 
THE ROYAL AMERICANS M. H. Foote 
THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT (5s.) Mrs. Wemyss 








Next week NOT GUILTY—A new long novel by W. E. Norris 





WERNER LAURIE’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE LAW OF THE BOLO. By Stanley Portal 
Hyatt, Author of “ Black Sheep.”’ 

VERITY LADS. By Keighley Snowden, Author of 
“ The Life Class.” 

THE CROSS OF HONOUR, By May Openshaw. 
Author of “ The Loser Pays.” 

HER SOUL'S DESIRE. By Alice Maud Meadows, 
Author of ‘‘ The Dukedom of Portsea.” 

THE HOUSE ON CHERRY STREET. By 
Amelia Barr, Author of “ Jan Vedder’s Wife.” 

THE NEW COMMANDMENT. By Anthony 
Verrall. 

DOWNWARD : “A Slice of Life.” [2nd Edition. 
By Maud Churton Braby, Author of “ Modern Mar- 
riage and How to Bear it.” With a Preface on 
Literary Censorship by Edward Garnett. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE DIVORCE 
COURT. 


By Henry Edwin Fenn. 
10/6 net. 


THE DIARY OF A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 
Being the Life of Stanley Portal Hyatt. Author 
of ‘*Black Sheep,” &c. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
12/6 net. 

THE DOGARESSAS OF VENICE. 

By Edgeumbe Staley, Author of “The Tragedies of 
Medici.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 








Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 





LIFE AND SPORT ON THE LOWER 
ST. LAWRENCE. 


By N. A. Comeau. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12/6 net, 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
THE WORK OF WALTER PATER. 
Monthly Volumes, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. IV. Imaginary Portraits. 


In Ten 


~ VOL. V. NOW READY. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 

MUSICIANS. New and Revised Edition, Edited by 

J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A, In 5 vols. 8vo. 
Vol V., T—Z. and Appendix. 21s. net. 

*,* Previously published, Vol. I., A—E., Vol. IL, F—L, Vol. III. 
M—P, VolIV.,Q—S. 21s. net each. 
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1910 ISSUE. NOW READY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA. 
By SIR WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.8.I. Being 
a Second Ecition of “ The Protected Princes of India.” 
8vo, 10s. net. 

The Times.—" Sir William Lee-Warner's book fills a place in the 
literature of modern India which no other writer has aspired to enter 
. .. « His book incidentally carries the reader through many stirring 
periods of the history of the ritish in India,” 2 an 

FOURTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE STATE IN RELATION TO LABOUR. 
By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. Edited with 
an Introduction by FRANcis W. Hirst. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s.6d. [English Citizen Series. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT & POLITICS 
By PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BEARD. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MONEY INTEREST IN THE 
GLOBE THEATRE. By CHARLES WILLIAM WALLACE, Ph.D. 
With Interesting Illustrations, 


“THE LETTERS.” In three Parts. 
By EDITH WHARTON. 


Illustrated by Si@1swonpd pe IvANowsK!, 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 
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tells us in his preface that it was with the object of study- 
ing and writing upon these that he visited the town. The 
results of his architectural investigations are embodied else- 
where, while his book is, so to speak, a record of the facts 
and impressions of the general character and life of Lecce, 
collated during his stay there. Mr. Briggs has been a 
painstaking student of Italian history, and the particular 
phase of it that concerns Lecce is dealt with concisely, but 
thoroughly, in these pages. Beginning with the early 
Greek colonisation of Southern Italy, he traces the annals 
of the city up to modern times, giving an interesting 
account of its worthies, especially of the patriots who 
figured in the Garibaldian Revolution; this later period, 
it may be remarked, is hardly less romantic than the tales 
of its courts and warriors in medieval times. The archi- 
tectural matter of the book is condensed but interesting. 
He classes the baroque buildings according to three periods. 
The first group, quite a small one, sprang up in the time 
of Charles V. (1539-49); a second, largely religious in 
character, was the product of the last quarter of the 15th 
century; the third and greatest was the crop of churches 
and palaces that arose between 1660 and 1710, this period 
coinciding with that of the activity in England of Christopher 
Wren and his successors. Mr. Briggs is a strong defender 
of the baroque, quoting the example of the Salute, Venice, 
against critics who condemn the style wholesale as a de- 
based one. Modern Lecce and the country around are the 
subjects of some picturesque writing, and the appendices, 
architectural and bibliographical, are a striking testimony 
to the thoroughness in research exercised by this enthusiastic 
student of a strangely fascinating and not too well known 
quarter of the world. 


7 * * 


Tue two tales published under the title of “The 
Prussian Cadet” (Routledge, 3s. 6d. net), which Mr. W. D. 
Lowe has translated from the German of Paul von 
Szczepanski and Ernst von Wildenbruch, are both senti- 
mental and sombre. The first is in the form of a series 
of thirteen letters, twelve of which are from a cadet to his 
mother during the year 1867, and these give a more or less 
vivid impression of the life, half scholastic, half military in 
character, led by the budding Prussian soldier of the period. 
The twelfth letter is unfinished ; and the thirteenth is from 
the captain of the company, announcing the boy’s death 
as the result of being locked in a cold room by a mischievous 
comrade. Most of the usual light and shade of schoolboy 
life is provided by the childishly detailed account of cadets 
noble and ignoble, of adventures, punishments, codes of 
honor, and so forth; and the same note is struck in the 
following “Story of Cadet Life” with its even more tragic 
ending. There is a certain intensity about both those narra- 
tives that reflects credit on Mr. Lowe’s skill in translation, 
though we doubt whether the theme and the style are such 
as to appeal very strongly to the average English reader. 

* % * 

Miss Mary Rowsetu’s “Ninon de l’Enclos and Her 
Century ’’ (Hurst and Blackett, 12s. 6d. net) gives a read- 
able account of the life and times of the woman whom it 
is hardly an exaggeration to call the French Aspasia. If 
Aspasia’s house was the meeting-place of the most distin- 
guished Athenians, Ninon’s salon was frequented by such 
men as Boileau, Racine, La Fontaine, Fénelon, La 
Bruyére, and others who have given its fame to the 
Grand Siecle. Her house was the only one in Paris 
“where talent and wit found fair breathing-room, and 
where the time passed without card-playing and without 
ennui.’’ The consideration which she enjoyed even in 
serious circles is a notable proof of her personal charm. 
She was audacious in an age of unrestraint, and her 
fickleness in love was a byword, but she was steadfast in 
friendship, gay, witty, and cultivated, and the charm of 
her letters has given her a niche in French literature. 
St. Evrémond summed her up by saying: “Kindly and 
indulgent Nature has moulded the soul of Ninon from the 
voluptuousness of Epicurus and the virtue of Cato.” 
Miss Rowsell brings upon the stage most of the leading | 
figures who played their parts during Ninon’s long life. | 
Her book is a réchauffé of what may be found in Ninon’s 
French biographers, but it is agreeably written, and will | 
please the patrons of the circulating libraries. 





‘‘Excusitor” contributes a powerful article to the 
“ Fortnightly Review ’’ on the subject of ‘“‘ Admiral Mahan’s 
Warning.” “One of the penalties which friendship im- 
poses,” he says, “is forbearance in receiving advice. Before 
we have digested Mr. Roosevelt’s advice on Imperial affairs, 
tendered to the world’s greatest Empire-builders, his fellow- 
countryman has projected his spirit across the Atlantic 
in order to enlighten us, the wielders of the sceptre of the 
seas, as to our naval position.” ‘“ Excubitor” then shows 
that the rise of the German Navy is but one of several 
co-related movements in Europe. “Not only have the 
relations between Great Britain on the one hand, and 
France and Russia on the other, completely changed, friend- 
ship taking the place of enmity, but the Russian Fleet 
has practically ceased to exist, and the French Fleet now 
ranks below that of Japan—the youngest of all sea Powers. 
To-day France and Russia combined do not possess more 
than about one-third of the effective armored strength of 
Great Britain.” The article replies conclusively to all the 
alarmist contentions put forward by Admiral Mahan, and 
concludes that, “in face of the increase of over nine millions 
in naval expenditure in three years, under the most demo- 
cratic of British Governments ; in face of the unquestioned 
predominance of the British Fleet to-day; in face of the 
fact that 120 ships of war are now—or will soon be—under 
construction in British yards; in face of the co-operation 
freely offered by the over-sea Dominions, we can be of 
good heart in spite of ‘Admiral Mahan’s Warning.’’’ In 
his review of “Imperial and Foreign Affairs,’ Mr. J. L. 
Garvin demands “a definitely new departure” in our 
Balkan policy, and recommends that Lord Kitchener be 
chosen as the next Ambassador at Constantinople. Mr. 
Andrew Lang writes on “ Byron and Mary Chaworth,” and 
argues against Mr. Richard Edgecumbe’s theory, put for- 
ward in “Byron: The Last Phase,” that it was Mrs. 
Chaworth-Musters’s intrigue with Byron in 1813 that caused 
“the Byron mystery.’’ Mr. W. S. Lilly writes on Talley- 
rand, Mr. Orlo Williams on Hégésippe Moreau, Mr. J. M. 
Sloan on Calvin, Mr. Hilaire Belloc on ‘Death Duties and 
Capital,” and Mr. Norman Brentwich on “ The Declaration 
of London.” 

+ x * 


“THe ConTEMPORARY Review” for August opens with 
an interesting article by Sir Courtenay Ilbert on ‘“Con- 
ferences between the two Houses.’’ The first conference 
between the two Houses of Parliament took place in Edward 
the Third’s reign, and was caused by an unwillingness on 
the part of the Commons to grant supplies to the Crown. 
In the seventeenth century, conferences were frequent, and 
a series of rulings and precedents came into existence for 
the purpose of regulating the procedure. Conferences have 
never been formally abolished, but the last, which was due 
to Lord John Russell, took place in 1858. Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert suggests two reasons for the decay of the practice of 
holding conferences. First, that the procedure became too 
stiff and formal to be of any practical use; and, second, 
that “in the eighteenth century, and in fact down to 1832, 
there was no real conflict between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, as such.” Dr. Sven Hedin discusses “The Policy 
of the Dalai Lama,’’ and explains the causes that have 
made Russia, China, and England rivals to secure control 
of the Dalai Lama’s person. The Dalai Lama’s power has 
waned in Thibet, according to Dr. Sven Hedin’s view, but 
his influence over the Mongolians has suffered no eclipse. 
It is therefore probable that England may reap great advan- 
tages from his stay at Darjeeling, should Darjeeling become 
the Avignon of the Lamaistic papacy. Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
summary of the situation is that “ China is wise to try to 
get the Dalai Lama back to Thibet; England would be wise 
to keep him; the Dalai Lama would be wise to remain 
for ever at Darjeeling. He cannot leave Sikkim without 
the permission of England. He is not free to act 
according to his will; he is a political prisoner. Thus all 
depends on England, and the decision rests with Lord 
Morley. And one may be sure that Lord Morley will take 
no steps but such as redound to the benefit of the British 
Empire in India.’’ Dr. Louis Wickham and Dr. P. Degrais 


give some valuable information concerning “ Radium: Its 
Use in Cancer and Other Diseases,” Mr. Stephen Coleridge 
criticises “Financial Obliquity at some of the London 
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fo be Published early in August. 


NATIONAL REORGANISATION OF 
BUSINESS. 


By A BUSINESS MAN. 
Price 6s. net. 











This is a remarkable book which deals with a large ber of subjects of 

burning importance to the whole community, and will bring about right 

reforms in many quarters. It deals with the following, 
other important topics :— 

The Education of Children Espeeially for Business. 

The Adoption of Right Conditions in Business Life. 

The Adoption of Right Business Principles. 

The Adoption of the Cash System in a!] Businesses. 


amongst many 


The Provision of Annuities for Employees after Righteous | 


Dividends have been paid. 

The Abolition of all Taxes on Income and Food, and shows what 
should be taxed instead. 

The Abolition of all Sweating, and how it can be accomplished. 


The Abolition of Street Trading and Hawking, and Competition | 


amongst all Traders. 

The Adoption of Right Salaries for all Ministers of every 
Denomination. 

The Adoption of a Universal Religion. 

The Adoption of the Stage as a Teaching Element. 

The Protection of the Young from Pernicious Literature, and how 
it can be accomplished. 

What to do with the Unemployable. 

How to Increase our Army and Navy, and how to Train our Lads 
for Military Service Without Detriment to Busiuess. 

How to Protect English Trade without a Tariff. 

How to Cure Unemployment without Labour Exehanges. 

How to Discount Vice and to Put a Premium on Virtue. 

How to Reduce Taxation. 

How to Establish a Business Parliament. 

How to Use our Universities for National Purposes. 


How to Establish Businesses on a Proper Footing so that there | 


shall be No Bankruptcies. 

How to Deal with National Health. 

How to Deal with the Laws of the Land that everyone will be 
able to understand them. 


And many more topics of National and Individual Importance to all Busi- 
ness Men, Ministers, Educationists, and Parents. 





SEND ORDERS TO 


BOOKSELLERS. 





THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Have the I Illustrated, 
Largest Wide Margin, 
Selection “ — . Interleaved, 
xfo an T hers’, 
Other Bibles and Prayer L Retin ened 
Books from E Revised 
6d. to £10. Ss and other Editions. 
63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. Telephone Central 329 





N EW BOO K CATALOGUE. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 


26s, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and 14, George Street, Croydon), 


Have just issueda NEW CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
being No. 372, August, 1910. Post free on application. Contains many 
excellent bargains, All the books on view both in London and Croydon. 


J. POOLE & CO. , 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 








All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 








TOURS. 





HE R.M.S. ‘*DUNOTTAR CASTLE,” of the Union Castle 


Line (the only large steamer 100 Al at Lloyd’s entirely devoted to pleasure 
Cruises) is chartered for 


£12 . 12 STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG. etc. 


£12 : 12. ugust 13th. 


OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for Saville), GIBRALTAR 
Also later cruises, Adriatic and Venice and Palestine and Egypt. 


TANGIER. September 16th—joth. 
Cruisinc Co., Lrp,, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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Che Daily Dews 
has the largest circu- 
lation of any Liberal 
daily newspaper. 
It is the only Liberal 
journal on sale on the 
day of issue through- 


out the United 
Kingdom. 




















READERS OF “THE NATION” 





Are urged to assist in obtaining the 

REPRIEVE of JOHN ALEXANDER 

DICKMAN, a possibly innocent man con- 

demned to death on weak circumstantial 
evidence, 


by communicating AT ONCE by 


wire with the Home Secretary. 


letter or 


(ApvrT.) 





Note that THE NEW “BOOK 
MONTHLY” Is Now Ready, 6d. 
CONTENTS ror AUGUST. 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR, Gossip By the Way About 
Books and Bookmen, with a Selection of Pictures, 

BOOKLAND IN AMERICA, An Impression of It at Close Quarters 
by a Britisher—James Milne. 

THE SIOE-LINER, Novel Authorship as a Help to Other Callings 
By Adam Gowans Whyte. 

ROSES! ROSES! The Prevalence of this Flower in Literature—By 
Evelyn B. Mitford. 

A LONDON LETTER, Literary Notesand News bya Famous Duchess. 

POET AND PUBLISHER. Robert Dodsley who Began Literary 
Life Below Stairs. 

LIGHT AND LEADING. New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered 
from the Book World. 

THE GENERAL READER. 
Best-Selling Books. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Classified Catalogue of the Note- 
worthy Books, New Editso s and Reprints of July. 

THE PERIODICALS. Contents of this Month's Reviewsiand Magazines, 


Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and 


Particulars of Interesting 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., 
4, Stationers’ Halli Court, London, E.C. 
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Hospitals,” Mr. P. A. Vaile writes on “ Modern Golf,’’ and 
Miss A. E. Cook deals with “ Aids to the Labor Exchange.” 
* * * 

First place in the “Nineteenth Century” for August 
is given to an article on “Ireland and Conservatism,” by 
Mr. C. J. O'Donnell. Mr. O’Donnell holds that Ireland is 
the only field in which there is “the least hope of Con- 
servative principles making effective progress on a large 
scale in the near future.”” He points out that in every 
country where Catholicism is a real and active force, “ the 
mass of the population is, and must be, Conservative in 
its ideals and, ultimately, in its politics.” Mr. O’Donnell 
then narrates his conversion from Free Trade to “ dia- 
metrically opposite views,’’ and enlarges on the benefits 
that Protection would confer on Ireland. He admits that 
he is not “as much enamored” of the policy of Home Rule 
as most of his fellow-countrymen, though he anticipates 
that Home Rule will come, “when Protection has welded 
together all sections of the Irish population ”’—certainly a 
remote period. Sir Edward Clayton discusses “The Work- 
ing of the Prevention of Crime Act,’”’ and, with a want of 
insight into the real problems of prison administration 
that goes far to support Mr. Galsworthy’s indictment of 
prison officials, argues in favor of the indeterminate sen- 
tence, and urges the courts to “impose the maximum de- 
tention in all cases.” Mr. Aineas O’Neill treats of “The 
Revolt Against Protection in Germany.” He estimates that 
Germany's fiscal policy has increased the cost of necessaries, 
particularly in recent years, by 30 per cent., while from 
1895 to 1909, a period during which there was but a slight 
increase in numbers, the cost of provisions in the German 
Army increased by 62.3 per cent. He quotes an estimate 
that the consumers’ tribute to the landed interest alone 
in their share of increased prices is £27,500,000, and 
brings plenty of evidence to show that horses, dogs, and 
cats form an appreciable portion of the food of the poorer 
classes. Professor A. V. Dicey writes on “The Strength 
and Weakness of the Third French Republic,’’ Professor 
Kelly Miller on “The American Negro as a Political 
Factor,” Dr. Wallace Duthie on “The Women of the Paston 
Letters,” and Colonel Henry Pilkington on “Irish Ideas 
on Rural Reconstruction.” 





The Beek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning, morning. 
July 29. August 5, 
Consols ‘-m : P ‘ie Sits 81% 
Great Eastern... sis ide _ 654 ne 64 
L. & N.W... sit eve wits eee 136 be 137 
Steel Common .. os -_ me 704 ws 693 


Tue stock markets have been cheered by more increases in 
the Home Railway dividends, which reflect railway 
economies and a flourishing condition of trade. Harvest 
reports are decidedly better at home, and perhaps slightly 
better for Canada and the United States. Wheat prices are 
rather inclined to give way again; but a great outcry against 
dear bread has arisen in Paris, owing to the need for im- 
portations and the poor harvest. The City is very appre- 
hensive of something like a financial crisis arising in the 
United States. The conditions are quite dissimilar to those 
of 1907, but Wall Street is in a rotten condition, and the 
Western banks may quickly fall into difficulties, especially 
in districts where the wheat crops have failed. An Anglo- 
Canadian Syndicate, which speculated for a rise in large 
blocks of American stocks, has burst, and there is a good 
deal of debris in the market. 


THE AMERICANS IN EUROPE. 


One of the economic facts which is apt to be forgotten 
is the amount of money which goes abroad in the pockets 
of travellers. Here, certainly, the old world has a great 
pull of the new. We send out emigrants in the steerage, 
and we get back first-class passengers, who spend most 
profusely. A Baltimore newspaper estimates the total 
number now making the European tour from the United 











States at between 150,000 and 200,000, with 1,000 dol. as 
the average total for individual expenditure. The general 
agent in London of the American Express Co. guesses that 
Americans annually buy drafts on Europe for 100,000,000 
dollars, although they do not use up the full amount. Bankers 
whose speciality is letters of credit for rich American 
tourists, find that it is a common thing for their customers 
to place from 25,000 dol. to 75,000 dol. in their hands 
while they are abroad, an average letter of credit standing 
at 3,000 dol. A trip lasting three months usually burns up 
66 per cent. of the account. The personally conducted tours 
are popularly regarded as being “‘ pretty close to the bedrock” 
of travelling expenditure ; as, indeed, they are. But even 
at that, they run up to 400 dol. or 500 dol. apiece for the 
people composing the party. The automobile passion has 
seized on Americans universally, and has resulted in a 
steady increase in the number of motor tourists. 


Wuere THE Money Goes 1n EvRope. 


In France alone, according to an estimate made by the 
American Consul-General at Paris, the expenditure of 
Americans for furs, jewellery, clothes, and all the odds and 
ends of travel souvenirs cannot be less than 20,000,000 dol. 
British estimates put the annual American tourists’ ex- 
penditure in London at 25,000,000 dol. The London antique 
dealers are supposed to get 1,750,000 dol. out of their 
American patrons; the jewellers, the dressmakers, and the 
tailors about a million dollars apiece. Germany also reaps 
a large harvest, especially from the student class. ‘Italy 
rarely fails to win a visit from 90 per cent. of the Americans 
who go abroad, shearing them with that fine Italian hand 
of hers which equals Great Britain and Germany combined. 
The Paris bankers put their beloved country’s annual total 
profit from the tourists of all nations at 600,000,000 dol., 
or 16 dol. per capita of French population, as compared 
with their 25 dol. per capita of exports of domestic pro- 
ducts.” But as far as shopping is concerned, London pro- 
bably has the lion’s share. It is here that they fill their 
huge trunks before returning to tariff prices. 


Some Meta. SrarIstTIcs. 


A German company has recently issued some valuable 
statistics showing the world’s production of a number of 
important metals, which works out as follows, in metric 
tons, for the last three years :— 


1907. 1908. 1909. 
Lead 986,000 1,061,200 1,081,900 
Copper 703,000 744,600 844,100 
Spelter : ... 738,400 722,100 783,200 
Tin ee me «« ae 107,500 108,300 
Aluminium .. 19,800 18,600 24,200 
Nickel 14,100 12,800 16,100 
Quicksilver 3,200 3,300 3,200 


The percentage of increase and decrease for the four prin- 
cipal metals in the group is shown in the table below :— 


Av. yearly 
1907. 1908. 1909. Inc. in last 
Over ’06. Over ’07. Over ’08. 10 years. 
SS i a a. ae + 76 + 20... &O 
Copper a + 59 + 164 ... 60 
Spelter 4 683. —_ oo 4 O65 .. &8 
Tin =. a + 10-0 + O7 ... 40 


The consumption of the above-mentioned metals in Europe 
and the United States is estimated in metric tons as 


follows :— 

1907. 1908. 1909. 

Lead, Europe 603,400 701,100 684,800 
United States 295,300 293,000 365,000 
Copper, Europe 406,800 477,700 451,800 
United States 225,500 208,800 318,900 
Spelter, Europe 503,300 532,000 540,200 
United States 205,000 193,000 260,000 

Tin, Europe 57,300 59,100 58,500 
United States 39,700 32,800 42,800 


The consumption of the United States is so much heavier 
in proportion to population that one almost feels inclined 
to wonder whether the American statistics are not a little 
bit exaggerated. Perhaps the German statisticians should 
allow a certain discount on the figures they get from New 
York 
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Shade of Raleigh, Soliloquy, 


“By Epicurus! What 
heavenly scent is this? 
Oh! that: there had 


been such tobacco in 
















my time!” 










CHAIRMAN 
is aromatic, peculiar, and in- 


tensely cool when smoked. 







Boardman’s is the same 


tobacco milder, and 


Recorder the same but 








fuller in flavour. 









6d. per oz. 


from all tobacconists. 


R. J. LEA, Ltd., Manchester. 
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THE FIRST NATURE-CURE 
IN ENGLAND. 


BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, Hants. 


One Hour and Forty Minutes from Waterloo. 
Altitude 500 Feet. Pure Bracing Air. 


An Ideal Holiday for Tired People, with or without Treatment. 


Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful 
spots in England, with absolute privacy. 


Sleeping in Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf, Tennis, Croquet. 











For Prospectus, apply MANAGER. 




















REST—CHANGE-FRESH AIR 
Are made possible for 
POOR CHILDREN FROM 
SLUMS OF LONDON 


By means of the 


COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND 


A Gift of 10/- meets the cost of a fortnight’s 
Board and Lodging for one Child. 


Contributions welcomed by 


RICHARD J. EVANS, M.A.., 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 











BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 
SourHampTon Burtpixes, Hicn Hotzsorn, W.C. 
2: per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Acoounte with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANAOK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
©. F. RAVENSCROFT, Seoretary. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


JUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishon of Chester, manages 
77 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. 
tapi APPLY for 4 per cent. LOAN STOCK. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


“PYRENO 


(ReGIsTERED). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 











B 


Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 
WILL BE REPLACED. 
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UNIVERSITY QF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 


Associated with the General and Queen’s Hospitals for 
Clinical Teaching. 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY, 
In conjunction with the Birmingham Dental Hospital. 


THe WINTER SESSION OPENS Ocroser 3rd, 1910, 








The University grants Degrees in Medicine. Surgery, and 
Public Health, and a Diploma in Public Health; also Degrees 
and a Diploma in Dental Surgery. 

The Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the require- 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to 
GILBERT BARLING, M.Sc., F.R.C.S., Dean. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON 
SEPTEMBER I16ru. 


For Prospectus, 
Bootham School, York. 


etc. apply to the Head Master 


AGRICULTURAL GOLLECE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith's work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


Farm, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 





Year Eook, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Head Master—Witrrep Sessions, B.Sc. 
The School has doubled its numbers during the last few years. 
Fees: 60-70 guineas per annum. 











TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air, Good train serviee on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Principal ” . MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge— Trinity College, Dublin.) 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Pro 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD 
HASLEMERE, B.5S.0. 





ST. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRE.S. 
Principals: MIss WINGATE. M.A. (Girton College), and MIss POTTER. 
Thorough Modern Education. Special attention paid to Languages 
Music, Art and Physical Culture. Home comforts and Training. 
Splendid Health Record. 








CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls, 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. — 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines,” 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuite, and to 
interest in current movements. ; 

Hockey, Tennis,&c,.4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life : 


THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { % My. ELLIS. 





CO-EDUCATION BY THE SOUIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, near Cleveland. 
Boarding School for atout 60 Boys and 45 Girls. Beautifully situated near the 


Cleveland Hilis. Modern Edueation, including Manual Training and Domestic 
Science, Preparation for University Locals (not compulsory). Laboratories, 
Workshop, Gymnasium, Cookery School, Swimming Bath, 15 acres of Recre. 


ation Grounds. Fees £11 per Term for those entering under 12 years of age; 
otherwise, £12. The School being full, application should be made in advance, 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, &c., to F. RIVERS ARUNDEL, Head 
Master. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
For all particulars apply— 
Miss M. C, STAVELEY, M.C., The University. 





CLIFTON. 


ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 
Therough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and ether careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Bystematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 

study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 

Principal: Miss Kemp. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 
M.A., at the School. 








CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Examination. 
Assistant Examiners in the Patent Office (20-25) 
1st September. 





The date specified is the latest at which applications can 
be received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 














Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘The Westminster Gazette.”’) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
*F.C.G.’s’? Cartoons of the Week. 
+n Unique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 


Articles by the best known Writers. 
ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 


Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 





























THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VI. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 
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HOTELS @ 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
{ Thackers 








vy fote!—" Thackeray, Lomion,’ 


" Adresse. 
elegraphir Address vkeraft, Loudon 


L Kingsiey Hotel » 








LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, Ww C. 
At BUURNEMOUTH BYDRU 
IpEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
Bath Road. Miss _— 
Central 3oard and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; lat- Class ; moderate, 
SILV ER HOW. West Cliff Gdns. 

BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), 
BOARD RESIDENCE. _ Every Comfort. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIV A TE HOT EL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 
DEAL. 


THE QUEEN, 


Boarding Est. From 30/- 


DORSET. 
10, West ‘St., Bridport. 


w eek. 





BEACH HOU SE HOTEL. — 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


Ss. R. Jefferson. 





EASTBOVUENE. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). _ Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE Resrpentiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 
OOLLING WOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms _ 








Facing Sea. 





KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), $.0, LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments 


LANCASTER. © 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 





Wm. McIntosh. 














LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL. _ J. T. Weaver. 


LYNTON (Devon). r- 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 


| 
| 





| 











MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. . Bartter. Tel. 182. 


HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 

ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &e. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. 
NELSON. 

RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One minute from Station. 

OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 
PENTRE. 
Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 3. _ 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier,-Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &c., Baths & Treatment. 


ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Aft’noonTeas. Tel. 647. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 


KNOTSFORD. 


POR -TLAND PRIVATE 














Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 








PENTRE HOTEL, W. H. Miles. 


L E ETE’S PRIV ATE HOTEL. Tel. 297 
WHITBY. i? ee 

WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. gerd 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel 212. 








Che Economist, 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 
A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 
Prick 84. By Post, 844. Anyral SunsCRIPTIOW FoR THE Unirep Kinepom, £2 
COLONTES AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL 

Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 

and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage : 

Home, 26s. per ANNUM. ForeEIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable 
PusLisHING Co. Lrp., and crossed 
Bank.” 

Telephones : —Business : 
Central 4511. 


Telegrams : 


to THe NatTIon 
“National Provincial 


Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 


“ Nationetta,’’ London. 
Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 Pace. 

Biking water = {£1000 £5 00 £210 © 
acing matter 

Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 200 


Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 


8d. per line 
52 6d. 


” 
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POPULAR 6s. FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’ 


THE PEER & THE WOMAN 

E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

A very fascinating story, the dramatic side 

of the tale being splendidly built up and 

maintained by’the author, who throughout 

keeps well within the limits of reason in his 
imaginative story. 


BIANCA’S DAUGHTER 


JUSTUS M. FORMAN 

“It is sufficiently clear on reading the first 
few pages of this immediately interesting 
story that Mr. Forman is an expert crafts- 
man in the art of story-telling. It is a very 
powerful and notable story in every way, 
one of the best the author has given us.” 

—Bookseller. 


THE STOWAWAY 


LOUIS TRACY 

Not since “ Rainbow Island” and ‘‘ The 

Pillar of Light’’ has Mr. Tracy written such 

a breezy and popular novel. It should at- 
tract enormous attention. 


A DANGEROUS WOMAN 
EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
No one who enjoys emotional novels should 
miss this new story; it is a real triumph for 
its author. 


THE SPIDER: 


This is a capital story. 
written many readable novels, but none 
better than this one, with its mystery, 
romance, and thrilling adventure all cleverly 
interwoven. 


THE FIVE KNOTS 


FRED M. WHITE 

Deeply engrossing as a novel, the interest 

of this book, keen and absorbing throughout, 

is dependent upon the unravelling of a 

mystery planned in such a manner as to defy 
the penetration of the most acute reader. 


IN THE BALANCE 


L. G. MOBERLY 

No introduction to the reading public is 

required by this writer of great versatility 

and charm. Among the many novels that 

have emanated from her resourceful brain, 

this latest story will stand out as being par- 
ticularly bright and interesting. 


THE COLONEL’S PAST 


FLORENCE WARDEN 

Every succeeding story excels in many 

ways its predecessor. In fact, the reading 

public now recognise that when the name of 

Florence Warden appears on the cover of a 
book a good tale wil] be found therein. 


MICAH FARADAY, 
ADVENTURER 
L. T. MEADE 


Well maintains the high reputation of its 
author. 


CONVICT 413L 


MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 
One of the best novels written by the re- 
nowned author of ‘‘ Convict 99." 


RAVENSHAW OF 
RIETHOLME 
BERTRAM MITFORD 


“ A most readable and exciting book, which 
holds the reader’s attention from cover to 
cover.”’—Court Journal, 


A KING IN KHAKI 


H. K. WEBSTER 

“An attractive, well-written, and pleasant 

human romance, which will be enjoyed by 

most people. No one who takes this book up 

is likely to be disappointed.’’—West Sussex 
Gazette. 


THE PRINCE OF THIS 
WORLD (3s. Gd.) 


JOSEPH HOCKING 
One of the most moving stories this popular 
author has written. 


FERGUS HUME 
The author has 


“Tue Narion,” with which is incorporated ** The Speaker, ' printed f 
and Published by TH Navrion PUBLISHING ComPaNy LIMIT KD 
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THE 


WORLD LIBRARY 


OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


is designed to present the masterpieces of 
the world’s literature in the most pleasing 
and serviceable form at a low uniform price. 
All the great standard works of Fiction, 
Biography, History, Philosophy, Research, 
Essays, &c., will be included. The volumes 
are suitable alike for the bookshelf, for 
home use, and for presentation. 


“A jollie goode Booke whereon to looke 
is better to me than Golde.” 
Old Rhyme. 


Cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. net. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Thomas Carlyle 
SARTOR RESARTUS 
HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP 
PAST AND PRESENT 


Charles Darwin 
A JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES 
ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 


Thomas De Quincey 
THE OPIUM EATER 


Charles Dickens 
OLIVER TWIST 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

W. M. Thackeray 
VANITY FAIR 
PENDENNIS 

George Eliot 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL 


Sir Walter Scott 
IVANHOE 


Lord Lytton 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 


Charles Reade 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND 


Alexandre Dumas 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

Charles Kingsley 
WESTWARD HO! 

Mrs. Henry Wood 
EAST LYNNE 


Thomas Hughes 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS 


Mrs. Craik 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 


Victor Hugo 
LES MISERABLES 


Oliver W. Holmes 

AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 

THE SCARLET LETTER 


Mrs. Gaskell 
CRANFORD 


Oliver Goldsmith 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 


Dean Swift 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


Henry Kingsley 
GEOFFREY HAMLYN 


G. J. Whyte-Melville 
THE GLADIATORS 


Mark Twain 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD 


C. & M. Lamb 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


CK & CO’S LIST 





SHILLING GUIDES 


The use of a reliable guide book doubles the 
pleasure and interest of a holiday. These well- 
known Guides are not dull, dry-as-dust compila- 
tions, but pleasant and chatty travelling com- 
panions, readable from cover to cover, yet packed 
with time-saving a-d money-saving information. 
Each Guide contains the latest MAPS and PLANS 





and is lavishly ILLUSTRATED. 


ENGLAND & WALES 


Aldeburgh & District 

Bangor and N. Wales 

Bath Wells, &c. 

Bexhill aud wvistrict 

Bidetord, Barnstaple, 
c. 


Begnor & S, W. Sussex 
Bournemouth and Dis- 
trict 


Bridlington & District | 


Brighton and Hove 

Broadstairs and N.E. 
Kent 

Broads, The 

Buxton and Peak Dis 
trict 


Canterbury and N.FE. | 


Kent 
Channel Islands 
Clevedon and District 


Colwyn Bay aud N. | 


Wales 
Cromer, 

&e. 
Dartmoor 
Dawlish & S.B. Devon 
Deal, Walmer, &c, 


Dover, St. Margaret's 
Bay | 

Dovercourt, Harwich, | 
c. | 

Eastbourne, Seaford, | 


ac, 
English Lake District | 


Exeter and S.E, Devon 
Exmouth and District 
Falmouth & S.Cornwall 
Filey and District 

Felixstowe & District 


Folkestone, Hythe, &c. | 

Harrogate, Ripon, &c., | 

Hastings, St. Leonards, | 
& 


c, 
Herne Bay, 
stable, &c. 
Hythe and District 


ilfracombe & N, Devon 


Isle of Man 
Isle ef Wight 
Leamington, Warwick, 


Cc, 
Littlehampton 
S.W. Sussex 





Sheringham, 


Whit- | 
} 


and | 


Liverpool, Birkenhead, 
& 


C, 
Llandrindod Wells &c, 
Liandudnoe and N 
ales 
London and Environs 
Lowestoft and District 
Lyme Regis & District 
Lynton and Lynmouth 
Malvern and District 
Margateand N. EB. Kent 
Matiock and District 
Minehead, Exmoor, &c. 
Newquay and N, Corn 
wali 
Nottingham & District 
Paignton and District 
Penzance and West 
Cornwall 
Plymouth and S.W 
levon 
Portsmouth & District 
Ramsgate, Sandwich, 
&e. 
Rhyl and N. Wales 
Scarborough and Dis. 
trict 
Sherweod Forest 
Sidmouth, Seaton, &c, 
Southsea and District 
Southwold & District 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Swanage and District 
Teignmouth and S.K. 
Devon 
Tenby an‘ South Wales 
Thames, The 
Torquay and South 
Devon 
Wales, North (N 
Section) 
Wales, North (S. 
Section) 
Wales, South 
Weston-super-Mare 
Weymouth & District 
Whitby and District 
Worthing and 5S.W 
Sussex 
Wye Valley 
Yarmeuth 
Broads 


and the 


SCOTLAND 


Aberdeen, Deeside, &c. | 


Edinburgh & District 


Glasgow and the Clyde | 


Highlands & Islands 


Inverness & N. High- 
lands 
Oban and W. Highlands 


IRELAND 


Antrim, Giant's Cause- 
way, &c. 


Belfast, Mourne Moun- 


tains, &c., 
Cork, Glengariff, &c. 


WARD, LOCK & CO’S 


Donegal Highlands 

Dublin and Co, Wick- 
low. 

Killarney S.W. 
Ireland. 


and 


HALF -CROWN GUIDES 
SUPERIOR CLOTH GILT BINDING 


Indispensable to Continental Travellers, and to 
Foreign and Colonial Visitors to London. 


BELGIUM. 
Luxembourg. 


Including the Ardennes and 
With Map of Belgium, 10 


Town Plans, and upwards of 50 Illustra- 
tions and Reproductions of Famous Pic- 


tures, 256 pp. 
HOLLAND. 


With Map of Holland, 12 Town 


Plans, and upwards of 50 Illustrations and 
Reproductions of Famous Pictures, 192 pp. 


PARIS AND ENVIRONS. 
of the City, Map of the Environs, 
the Bois de Boulogne, 
Louvre Galleries, 

Boulogne, 

40 pp. 


Calais, 
Illustrations, 


With large Plan 
lans of 
Versailles, the 


the English Channel, 
&c., upwards of © 


Also issued at Is., 


with Plan of City only. 


SWITZERLAND. 


With Map of Switzerland, 


6 Town Plans, 17 District Maps, and up- 
wards of 60 Illustrations, 264 pp. 


LONDON AND 


ENVIRONS. 


With 4 Sec- 


tional Street Plans, Map of the Environs, 
and 20 other Maps and Plans, together 


with a complete Index to Streets, 


ublic 


Buildings, &c. (about 10,000 References), 
over 100 Illustrations, 440 pp. 





WARD, LOCK & CO. Limited, Salisbury Square, London, EC. 








or the Proprietors by THe Narionat Press Aeency Limtren. Whitefri Hons 
at the Offices, 14, Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—saru BDAY, Aveuse, Herd 





